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A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  By 

Charles  Reads.  Complete  in  1  vol.  8to.  Paper, 
0  cents;  Cloth,  *  1.00. 

“  Since  the  first  annooncement  of  the  especial  arranac- 
ment  by  Alessrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  with  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  for  the  advance  sheets  of  his  latest  work,  that  large 
portion  of  the  novel  reading  public  averse  to  the  perusal 
of  fascinatingly  exciting  romance  in  serial  form  has  Im- 
t>atiently  anaited  the  completion  of  the  story,  that  is  ac¬ 
credited  as  one  of  the  must  original  and  characteristic 
works  of  the  author,  fertile  in  Incident,  bilUiant  in  its 
description  and  characterization,  and  singularly  bold  in 
Its  departure  from  the  moral  conventionalities  of  modem 
novel  witt-ng.  The  publication  of  the  story  entire  by 
Messrs.  Osgo.->d  &  Co.,  will  gratify  thousands  of  expectant 
readers.  The  book  is  issued  In  ramphlet  form  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  figure.”  —  notion  Joutnal. 


•  “The  newstorv  from  the  pin  of  Mr.  Reade  challenges 
the  attention  of  liuvcl  readers.  The  style  is  light  and  easy. 


,  “  It  Is  such  a  novel  as  only  Charles  Reade  could  have 
written,  in  its  fertility  of  invention,  wealth  ot’  incident, 
originality,  dramatic  power,  intense  characterization  and 
startling  innovations  upon  the  literature  of  fiction,  this 
prompt  issue  IS  the  ‘  author’s  edition,’  sent  out  simulta- 
neonsly  with  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  England.  It 
is  sure  of  a  multitude  of  readers,  and  equally  sure  of  any 
amount  of  criticism.  Reade’s  genius  is  undeniable,  how¬ 
ever  bold  and  unconventional  tlie  manner  in  which  he 
has  chosen  to  exercise  it  in  the  present  instance.”  —  not¬ 
ion  Trantcripl. 

“  Creating  an  excitement  imt  equalled  even  by  the  .au¬ 
thor’s  previous  great  works,  ‘Hard  Cash’  and  ‘Grittith 
Gaunt,'  it  has  seemed  to  fill  the  iwpular  craving  for  an 
absorbing  and  powerful  sensation,  which  Dickens’s  un¬ 
finished  •  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood '  had  promised  to  grati¬ 
fy,  while  even  those  whose  critical  searchings  seldom  ex- 
b-nd  to  the  sphere  of  romance,  find  material  for  discussion 
in  Reade’s  latest  story.  The  book  Is  published  In  an 
Illustrated,  low-priced  pamphlet.”  —  notion  Traveller, 

'^FHE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

A  for  July,  1871.  Single  Number,  *  I  AO. 

“  The  July  number  of  the  Horth  American  Review,  now 
ready,  contains  five  elaborate  essays,  besides  sixty  pages 
devoted  to  criticisms  of  books,  fhe  first  essay  is  on 
‘  Forms  of  Minority  Representation,’  by  Edward  .Stan- 
wood.  It  analyzes  the  various  substitutes  which  have 
been  proposed  lor  the  common  iwstem  of  electing  repre- 
senuiives,  pointing  out  the  detects  and  dangers  which 
lurk  In  each.  The  conclusion  of  the  examination  is  that, 
when  subjected  to  rigorous  tests,  each  of  them  ihlls  in 
some  important  particular,  that  known  as  the  *  fSee  list  ’ 
being  least  objectionable,  and  that  without  reform  in  party 
iruinagement  the  adoption  of  any  new  system  ot  elections 
w  ould  be  dangerous  to  the  last  degree.  The  next  essav, 
‘  The  Religlun  of  the  Ancient  Romans,’  is  by  William  E. 
Allen.  The  writer  declares  his  obji-ct  to  be:  ‘First,  to 
point  out  the  essential  and  distinctive  features  of  the 
primitive  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  to  show  how  impor¬ 
tant  iU  study  Is  in  the  comparative  view  of  religluiis;  sec- 
ondlv,  to  show  that  its  overthrow  in  the  later  republic 
was  a  necessary  development,  and  that  the  superstitions 
which  took  its  place  were  nut  merely  the  best  and  only 
substitutes  tliey  had,  but  did  actually  satisfy  some  of  the 
most  earnest  erai-ings  of  the  human  heart.’ 

“  ChauiMMiy  Wright  contributes  a  paper  on  ‘  The  Genesis 
!«' Species,’  in  which  the  several  theories  of  Wallace,  .Mi- 
\-art,  and  Darwin  are  discussed.  The  fourth  paper  and 
the  longest  In  this  number  Is  by  ex-Comtnlssloner  David 
A.  Wells.  In  It  be  sets  forth  bis  apprehension  of  ‘  The 
Meaning  of  Revenue  Reform,’  quoting  in  the  outset  of  bis 
essay  that  portion  of  the  message  of  the  President  to  Con¬ 
gress  last  Oeaember,  in  which  be  alleges  that  revenue  re- 
torm  baa  not  been  defined  by  any  of  Its  advocates.  Mr. 
Wells’s  brleftst  dafinition  defines  revenue  reform  to  be  a 
reform  almittg  at  ‘  cheaper  production,  and,  as  a  necessary 


defends,  and  IRustrates  with  whatever  Ingenuity  In  the 
handling  of  special  facts,  native  ability,  and  long  pmtice 
enable  lUm  to  dl'  play,  thruurh  fitly  pages  of  the  Review, 
The  last  of  the  several  essays  is  concerning  ‘  The  Explo¬ 
ration  of  Palestine.’  It  is  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
F.  'I  bompsan.  Mime  of  the  more  Important  of  the  books 
criticiheil  fire  ‘  Muller’s  Translation  of  the  RIg-Veda,’ 
‘  .Vdaiiis’s  lit:  Jdin  Adams,’  ‘  Yoeman’s  Htndy  of  Oov- 
i  mment,’  ‘  King’s  Fortieth  Parallel  MnrvcT,’  and  ‘  Report 
)<<  the  Massachusetls  state  Board  of  llralth.’”  — Bos/oa 
Itaify  Adverfiter. 
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Every  Saturday  is  conspicuously 
and  confessedly  the  best  American 
Illustrated  Paper.  It  is  larger  than 
any  other,  being  the  only  paper 
which  regularly  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages.  It  contains  the  most  and 
the  best  illustrations  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign.  Its  editorials  are 
abler  and  more  impartial  and  its 
literary  matter  more  various  and 
interesting  than  any  other.  Its  sale 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  its  circulation  is  among  a 
better  class  of  readers  than  any 
similar  publication.  In  one  year  it 
has  gained  a  popularity  unprece¬ 
dented  among  illustrated  journals. 


THE  E.XPOSUKE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
RING. 

Fraud  breaks  down  at  last.  We  always 
supposed  the  day  would  come  when  tue 
sunlight,  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  would 
pierce  the  extortions  of  the  New  York  Ring, 
and  start  its  managers  into  their  own  like¬ 
nesses;  hut  how  and  when  the  darkness 
should  be  riven  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  llie  New  York  Times  seems 
to  have  been  privileged  to  undertake  the 
good  work,  and  it  is  certainly  tbllowing  it 
up  with  a  boldness,  vigor,  and  success 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Of  course  it  is  now 
astonishing  that  this  great  field  should  have 
lain  so  lung  uncultivated  by  New  York 
journalism,  so  enterprising  and  public-spirit¬ 
ed  in  many  respects ;  but  the  world  is 
always  full  of  eggs  that  can  stand  on  end 
after  some  Columbus  has  shown  how  the 
thing  is  done. 

That  frauds  of  no  small  magnitude  existed 
in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  both  the  city  and 
county  has  long  been  a  matter  of  current 
belief;  but  that  they  existed  to  the  extent 
shown  by  the  present  exhibit  conld  hardly 
seem  possible.  The  accounts  of  payments 
copied  into  The  Times  from  Controller  Con¬ 
nolly’s  official  hooks,  the  “  Register  of  War¬ 
rants  ”  and  the  “  Book  of  Vouchers,”  arc 
the  most  interesting  specimens  of  book¬ 
keeping  which  have  been  laid  before  this 
generation  of  business  men.  Whoever 
glances  over  the  items  will  be  amused,  or 
shockojl,  according  as  his  temperament  per¬ 
mits  him  to  contemplate  the  evidences  of 
gigantic  swindling. 

These  accounts  arc  a  mass  of  fraud,  stand¬ 
ing  out  partly  in  the  boldest  relief,  with  a 
backgrountl  fading  off  into  illimitable  cor¬ 
ruption.  Here  is  one  firm  alone  —  recog¬ 
nized  members  of  the  Ring  —  drawing 


money  out  of  the  city  treasury,  during  two 
years,  to  the  extent  of  $  5,663,646,  for  fur¬ 
nishing  and  repairing  the  new  Court-House, 
—  a  building  which,  before  it  is  finished, 
requires  more  “  repairs  ”  than  Fancuil  Hall 
has  ever  had  during  its  existence  of  over  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  A  carpenter,  by 
these  accounts,  can  earn  $360,751  in  a 
single  month ;  and  a  plasterer,  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  everybody  since  the  slave  of  Alad¬ 
din’s  lamp,  earns  —  that  is,  draws  —  for  one 
day’s  work  alone  $125,397;  and  runs  his 
two  years’  pay  up  to  the  astounding  sum  of 
$  2,870,464.  Even  Sundays  are  used  as 
laboring  days  to  extort  $  636,079 ;  while 
the  shades  and  the  carpets  put  into  a  few 
public  buildings  would  exclude  the  sun 
above  and  the  dampness  below  from  the 
greater  part  of  Boston  Common. 

Now  only  one  of  two  things  can  be  said 
of  such  an  exhibit,  —  either  the  accounts  of 
payments  are  forgeries  or  they  represent  a 
stufiendous  system  of  rascality.  That  they 
are  not  forgeries  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  copied  from  the  Control¬ 
ler’s  books,  and  their  correctness  as  copies  is 
substantially  admitted  by  the  silence  of  the 
whole  Ring,  except  Mayor  Hall,  who  speaks 
of  them  as  “  very  large  and  perhaps  exor¬ 
bitant  claims.”  But  they  are  not  claims. 
These  payments  represent  hills,  made  out 
by  men  regularly  employed  by  the  city  and 
county,  and  regularly  audited  and  paid  on 
the  Mayor’s  warrant.  They  are  a  part  of 
those  official  accounts  which  the  law  re¬ 
quires  to  be  published  in  full  each  quai’ter, 
but  which  have  never  been  given  to  the 
public.  The  warrants  on  whidi  the  money 
IS  paid  require  the  signatures  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  Controller.  The  former  officer 
seeks  to  escape  his  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  old  way  of  criminating  some¬ 
body  else,  —  first,  the  editors  of  The  Times, 
who  have  no  more  to  do  with  this  question  of 
accountability  than  the  editors  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times ;  secondly,  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors.  The  latter  have  their  responsibili¬ 
ties,  it  is  true,  but  the  Mayor  can  no  more 
shift  his  responsibility  than  they  can  shift 
theirs.  His  signature  was  properly  re¬ 
quired  to  their  warrants,  not  simply  as  a 
matter  of  form,  but  to  indicate  that  he,  as 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  interest, 
believed  the  warrants  correct.  Moreover, 
the  Mayor  is  now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  his  single  vote  can  defeat 
any  measure  that  comes  before  it.  If 
Mayor  Hall’s  apology,  then,  is  not  a  sign  of 
guilt,  it  is  because  he  has  entirely  lost  his 
presence  of  mind  under  the  stress  of  this 
exposure. 

^e  question  now,  however,  is  not  what 
particular  individuals  arc  to  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  these  frauds  in  the  past,  hut 
whether  anybody  is  to  be  called  to  account 
for  them,  and  whether  the  system  by  which 
they  have  been  perpetrated  is  to  be  entirely 
broken  up  for  the  future  ?  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  party  politics  nor  of  personalities ;  hut  one 
in  which  every  good  citizen  should  feel  a  deep 
interest.  And  not  in  New  York  alone.  What 
has  taken  place  there  has  been  simply  the 
development  of  certain  evils  inherent  in  the 
body  politic  of  all  our  large,  cities,  and  which 
have  nourished  there  on  a  gigantic  scale  be¬ 
cause  the  field  was  enormous  and  all  the 
materials  for  fraud  superabundant.  All 
our  large  municipalities  throughout  the 
country  are  in  danger  of  marching  in  the 
same  way  unless  the  evils  now  shown  to 
exist  in  the  metropolis  are  seasonalily 
closed  up  and  signalled  with  the  proper 
warnings.  New  York  is  not  only  the  com- 
me.rial  emporium  of  the  country  ;  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  representative  and  head¬ 
quarters  of  national  life.  In  its  streets,  by 
day  and  night,  are  people  from  every  section 
of  the  land,  unavoidalily  taking  lessons  and 
carrying  away  influences.  The  nation  has 
therefore  a  common  interest  in  its  welfare. 

The  exposure  that  has  now  been  made 
affords  a  great  opportunity  for  her  citizens 
to  regain  the  control  of  their  affairs.  It 
should  be  followed  by  the  swift  jiunishment 
of  the  leeches  who  have  been  preying 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  city  so  long,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  a  thorough  system  of 
accountability  for  the  future ;  or  else  the 
thieves  will  derive  their  strongest  sense  of 
security  from  the  thunder  which  made  a 
great  noise  but  brought  no  lightning,  if 
this  opportunity  jiasses  without  definite 
results  It  can  be  of  no  further  use  to 
appeal  fur  good  government  either  to  the 
honor  or  the  interest  of  the  tax-payers  of 
New  York,  and  the  city  itself  will  hence¬ 
forth  lie  bound  hand  and  foot  at  the 
mercy  of  a  Ring,  startled  only  to  be 
strengthened.  And  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  successful  fraud  can  long  be  confined 
in  official  circles;  it  will  burst  the  thin 
barriers  between  private  and  public  life, 


and  invade  every  department  of  busineu 
and  society  until  the  city  itself  becomeg  i 
very  Babylon  of  corruption. 

In  the  face  of  this  glaring  exposure  the 
citizens  of  New  York  owe  it  to  themselvcg 
that  fhe  incubus  which  now  rests  with  smh 
appalling  weight  upon  their  prosperity  ami 
good  name  should  be  speedily  removed  ‘ 
they  owe  it  to  the  country,  that  its  chief 
metropolitan  city  should  no  longer  be  gov- 
erned  by  a  pack  of  thieves ;  they  owe  u  to 
republican  government  everywhere,  weak¬ 
ened  by  their  supineness  and  neglect,  and 
disgraced  by  the  corruptions  of  their  politieg 
that  they  should  purge  themselves  of  every 
seeming  toleration  of  the  frauds  which,  jier- 
petrated  in  their  name,  will  now  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  STREET  PARADES, 
t  pHERE  is  cither  a  wanton  or  a  careless 
X  confusion  of  terms  and  ideas  in  gome 
quarters  relative  to  the  question  of  street  pa¬ 
rades.  The  right  of  assemblage  for  |)ea5p- 
ful  jiurposes  is  specifically  guaranteed  by 
our  constitution  to  all  classes  of  citizens- 
but  this  guarantee  of  the  fundamental  law 
neither  concedes  nor  implies  the  ri<iht  of 
any  body  or  society  to  occ^y  the  public 
streets  with  a  procession.  That  a  club,  a 
party,  a  religious  order,  a  political  organi¬ 
zation,  may  meet  in  any  suitable  hall,  or 
common,  or  open  grove,  when  it  can  do  so 
without  trespass,  and  discuss  its  purposes 
and  glorify  its  principles,  is  a  right  that  no 
man  of  sense  disputes ;  and  one  in  the  full 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  which  the  club, 
party,  order,  or  organization  must  lie  pro¬ 
tected  at  every  cost  and  hazard  so  long  as 
it  does  not  commit  a  breach  of  the  jieacc. 
But  it  is  an  extravagant  and  wholly  unau¬ 
thorized  misuse  of  words  to  say  that  this 
great  right  of  quiet  assemblage,  either  gives 
or  covers  a  right  to  monopolize  the  public 
highways. 

The  streets  of  a  city  are  its  corporate 
property,  created  as  a  medium  of  business 
and  convenience.  To  hold  that  a  portion  of 
the  city’s  inhabitants  Lave  an  original  in¬ 
herent  right  to  possess  even  one  of  these 
streets,  is  to  entertain  the  fallacy  that  the 
specific  rights  of  a  part  are  paramount 
to  the  collective  rights  of  the  whole.  We 
know  it  has  been  gravely  argued  that  the 
Orangemen  and  the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  for 
instance,  have  an  absolute  right  to  their  an¬ 
nual  parades.  We  are  unable  to  concur  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  line  of  argument. 
Each  has  the  same  degree  of  right  as  the 
other,  but  in  either  case  that  right  is  simply 
permissive  in  character;  and  while  police 
protection  is  accorded  to  the  street  celebra¬ 
tions  of  one  organization,  fair  play  and  civil 
equality  rec^uire  that  it  shall  be  given  to  all 
other  organizations.  Mayor  Hall’s  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Orangemen’s  parade  was  wrong 
in  that  it  was  a  discrimination  against  one 
class  of  citizens ;  and  a  discrimination,  mon;- 
over,  at  the  dictation  or  in  deferciicc  to  the 
threats  of  a  mob,  which  has  no  right  excejit 
that  of  fair  warning  of  what  will  tollow  if  it 
dues  not  disperse. 

Neither  can  it  be  conceded,  as  our  laws 
are  at  present,  that  the  authorities  of  a  city 
have  warrant  for  prohibiting  the  public  pa¬ 
rades  of  any  class  of  citizens.  Admit  that 
one  Mayor  or  one  Superintendent  of  Police 
may  suppress  a  proposed  Orangemen’s  pro¬ 
cession,  and  it  follows  that  elsewhere  the 
occu()ancy  of  the  streets  may  be  denied  to 
the  Fenians,  or  the  Target  societies,  or  the 
Tumverein,  or  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 
This  puts  the  equality  of  citizenship  within 
the  disposition  and  subject  to  the  whims  of 
men  more  or  less  governed  by  prejudice  and 
partisanship.  The  privilege  of  parade  has 
heretofore  been  allowed  to  everybody,  and 
it  must  be  so  allowed  and  protected  till 
statutes  of  general  application  have  been 
passed.  So  long  as  this  liberty  of  going  in 
jirocession  through  the  common  thorouglif  a  l  es 
IS  permitted  to  any  one  club  or  society,  the 
|>eopIe  and  the  authorities  must  permit  it  to 
all  clubs  and  all  societies  of  peaceful  intent. 
A  wise  government  will  grant  the  largest 
])ossible  liberty  to  the  citizen,  hut  the  citizen 
ought  always  to  keep  in  view  that  there  is 
a  lino  between  absolute  right  and  permis¬ 
sive  right. 

Except  on  public  holidays  a  street  parade 
is  inevitably  something  of  a  nuisance.  It 
endangers  life  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  ob¬ 
structs  the  free  transit  of  the  majority,  de¬ 
ranges  travel  for  hours  in  every  directiou, 
subjects  every  non-participant  to  discomlbrt 
and  annoyance,  interrupts  the  transaction  of 
legitimate  and  necessary  business,  and  in¬ 
variably  imposes  on  the  community'  a  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  greater  or  sn  allcr  magnitude.^ 
Hence  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  each  ot 
our  large  cities,  probably  beginning  with 
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Uevr  York,  will  soon  be  compelled  to  pro¬ 
hibit  all  these  parades  of  classes  and  so¬ 
cieties  and  o^anizations.  In  a  word,  the 
residents  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  New  Orleans  must  ultimately 
Jrive  up  all  parades  except  those  of  a  civic 
or  militar}’  character  in  which  everybody  is 
tupposed  to  particioate.  There  are  ways 
enough  in  which  clubs  and  orders  of  every 
kind  can  celebrate  their  festal  days  without 
monopolizing  the  public  thoroughiares.  But 
the  matter  in  issue  should  never  bo  dealt 
with  from  a  party  or  sectarian  ixiint  of 
view ;  legislation  must  be  impartial,  for  the 
highest  general  welfare,  and  free  from  any 
spirit  of  hostility  or  antagonism. 

CROWN  AND  COMMONS. 

ONE  of  the  keenest  and  cleverest  essays 
of  the  past  season  was  that  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  entitled  “Mr,  Gladstone’s 
Uninterestingness,”  It  is  worth  reading  a 
second  time  in  the  light  of  recent  English 
events,  whereof  the  Prime  Minister  was  the 
chief  agent.  The  British  army  has  always 
been  the  favorite  resort  of  a  certain  class  of 
young  men  who  had  rich  fathers,  mothers, 
or  other  kinsfolk.  The  purchase  system  is 
almost  as  ancient  and  time-honored  as  the 
army  itself.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Eng¬ 
lish  lustory  it  was  occasionally  suspended  or 
prohibited ;  but  for  at  least  one  hundred  and 
lifly  years  it  has  continuously  prevailed. 
Since  the  time  of  William  III,  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  received  the  sanction  of  royal 
warrant,  though  the  whole  tendency  of 
modem  English  thought  and  desire  has 
been  towards  its  overthrow ;  abolished  in 
,Iuly,  1871,  by  Queen  Victoria,  at  the  advice 
of  the  Gladstone  ministry  and  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  country,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  believing  it  will  ever  again 
be  revived. 

Exactly  what  it  was  can  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  It  was  not,  as  some  persons  on  our 
side  the  water  appear  to  suppose,  a  system 
under  which  any  one  who  chose  could  buy 
rank  in  the  army.  In  the  first  place,  it 
simply  applied  to  the  grades  below  that  of 
colonel.  In  the  second  place,  every  appli¬ 
cant  for  promotion  or  original  position  was 
required  to  pass  an  examination,  severe 
theoretically  even  if  otherwise  practically. 
The  evil  of  the  system  was  that  no  rank 
could  be  "ained  without  the  payment  of 
money,  l%e  most  successful  examination 
came  to  nothing  unless  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  was  prepared  to  pay  liberally  for  his 
commission.  Hence  official  position  in  the 
army  was  really  open  to  none  but  those  who 
could  command  a  handsome  aggregate  of 
jKiunds  sterling.  And  when  an  officer 
chose  to  retire,  ne  sold  out,  —  that  is,  the 
government  repurchased  his  commission  at 
a  generous  advance.  This  system  has  come 
to  an  end  by  the  Queen’s  revocation  of  the 
royal  warrant.  What  shall  supply  its  place 
is  yet  to  he  determined.  Of  course  the 
effect  upon  the  army  of  the  step  which  has 
1)een  taken  is  what  must  first  and  most 
directly  concern  the  English  people  and  au¬ 
thorities,  Having  little  interest  in  this 
question,  the  world  will  chiefly  consider  the 
large  consequences. 

The  act  of  the  Queen  and  her  Ministry 
is  not  merely  or  chiefly  a  blow  at  an  old 
system  hoary  with  gross  abuses ;  —  possibly 
beyond  her  apprehension,  it  was  a  notice  to 
the  aristocracy  that  a  new  order  of  things 
has  come  into  the  foreground,  and  that  the 
days  of  their  sovereignty  in  the  land  are  all 
but  numbered.  For  this  is  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  event, —  it  typifies  a  new  re- 
niine,  it  prefigures  the  virtual  reign  of  the 
Democracy,  Heretofore  titles  and  wealth 
have  been  supreme,  and  the  officers  of  the 
army  constituted  a  caste  into  which  none 
but  the  privileged  few  could  enter,  Tlie 
Queen  gives  her  royal  name  to  a  paper  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  tradesman, 
and  in  so  doing  she  sweeps  away  the  last 
of  the  great  barriers  between  the  nobility 
and  the  commonalty.  The  House  of  Lords 
still  exists,  but  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  its  death-warrant  has  been 
signed,  Sovereign  asserts  a  power  long 
unused,  and  her  mandate  is  solely  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  body  of  her  people.  The  an¬ 
cient  hereditary  pact  between  the  Throne 
and  the  Peers  has  been  broken,  and  the  gra¬ 
cious  ruler  signifies  to  her  noble  subjects  that 
the  true  sceptre  of  power  has  passed  into  new 
hands.  The  abolition  of  the  purchase  system 
is  an  act  likely  to  prove  the  ^ginning  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Crown  and  the  Coui- 
mons ;  half  a  dozen  years  hence  we  believe 
England  will  have  undergone  a  change 
hai^ly  less  momentous  than  that  which  has 
come  to  the  United  States  through  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

VICTOR  EMANUEL  in  Rome  and  the  Pope 
preparing  to  leave  for  Corsica!  The  facts 
as  to  one  event  and  the  reports  as  to  the  other 
are  in  the  same  morning  paper.  On  one  page 
the  story  of  the  great  cortege  winding  its  way 
to  the  Quirinal ;  on  the  other  a  tale  of  hurried 
preparation  for  an  abandonment  of  the  Vatican  I 
It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  put  two 
more  striking  and  significant  letters  into  one 
and  the  same  daily  journal.  It  is  twenty-five 
years  since  Pius  the  Ninth  ascended  the  tfirone 
of  St.  Peter.  When  he  was  elected  to  the  Pon¬ 
tificate  the  world  of  that  day  looked  to  him  as  a 
liberal  beyond  danger  of  retrogression ;  the  ro¬ 
mantic  and  wonderful  dream  of  Italian  unity 
seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  realization  through 
the  direct  act  of  the  College  of  Cardinals.  A 
few  months  served  to  dispel  this  hope  and  shatter 
the  bright  anticipation;  the  new  Pope  suddenly 
and  amazingly  drifted  aw^  into  the  old  courses 
of  narrow  Catholicism.  'Then  came  King  Vic¬ 
tor  Emanuel,  a  Catholic  prince  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  a  brave  soldier  without  royal  bearing, 
apparently  the  least  likely  of  persons  to  work 
out  a  great  destiny  for  his  country.  The  Pope 
has  won  the  world’s  heart  for  personal  purity, 
integrity,  and  kindliness,  but  temporal  sov¬ 
ereignty  has  passed  from  his  hands,  his  bulls 
and  threats  of  excommunication  no  longer  in¬ 
spire  dread,  the  ship  of  his  religion  is  buffeted 
on  the  rocks  of  schism  and  infallibility,  and  he 
looks  to  Corsica  as  a  refuge  from  the  liberalism 
of  which  he  was  once  the  patron  and  gracious 
friend.  Victor  Emanuel  has  been  careless  of 
private  reputation,  has  acted  often  like  the 
prince  of  a  crowd  of  merry-makers,  and  has 
chafed  many  a  time  under  the  duties  and  digni¬ 
ties  of  his  position ;  but  everybody  respects  him 
for  his  sincerity  and  heartiness,  and  the  Italian 
people  like  him  none  the  less  because  his  man¬ 
ner  is  frequently  that  of  a  trooper  captain; 
through  the  strangest  of  kingly  fortunes  he  has 
borne  himself  with  rigid  regard  to  constitntional 
requirement;  in  his  twenty-two  years  of  rule 
Italian  unity  has  flowered  from  dream  and  desire 
into  fact  and  reality,  and  at  last  the  sovereign 
voice  comes  from  the  Quirinal  Palace  in  the 
Eternal  City.  Some  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  ended,  but 
in  all  this  is  there  not  something  almost  os  mar¬ 
vellous  as  any  miracle ! 


The  nose  has  heretofore  been  a  mat  infliction 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago.  We  are  not  even 
sure  but  the  inventive  genius  of  the  place  has 
some  time  or  other  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  creating  a  class  of  men  and  women  without 
noses  for  residence  at  that  point.  We  cannot 
perhaps  affirm  that  the  nose  was  a  sore  subject 
out  there,  but  we  believe  we  may  aver  that 
it  caused  a  deal  of  mental  disquietude,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  led  to  gross  violation  of  some  of  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  commandments.  Everybody  who  has  visit¬ 
ed  Chicago  knows  this  as  well  as  we  do.  That 
city  not  only  has  a  lake  on  its  front,  but  it  also 
has  a  river  through  its  heart.  Noses  could  be 
endured  but  for  the  river,  and  the  river  was  well 
enough  in  its  way  except  for  the  noses ;  but  not 
even  the  application  of  Darwin’s  theory  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection  was  able  to  indicate  how  noses 
and  the  river  should  exist  in  harmonious  relations. 
For  noses  delight  in  sweet  smells,  and  the  odors 
of  the  river  were  only  vile  and  vile  continually. 
But  no  problem,  whether  in  morals,  mechanics, 
philosophy,  or  engineering,  ever  yet  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  Chicago ;  and  accordingly  she  has  done 
that  which  gives  her  rejoicing  alike  in  her  noses 
and  her  river.  The  river  would  not  run  into 
the  lake,  and  so  she  has  turned  the  lake  into  the 
river.  Whereas  the  river  was  four  weeks  ago  a 
nasty  bed  of  filth,  it  is  now  a  stream  of  pure 
flowing  water ;  and  its  detestable  accumulations 
arc  working  off  through  the  State  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  river  has 
bwome  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  the  nose  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  a  joy  forever  in  Chicago.  The 
people  of  the  town  arc  passionately,  even  ex¬ 
travagantly,  fond  of  jroetry  and  music;  —  we 
fully  expect  their  favorite  composer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  to  at  once  bring  out  a  song  entitled  ‘‘  The 
Man  with  the  Jolly  Nose,”  which  will  be  sung 
on  the  Court  House  steps  some  morning  by  a 
quartette  composed  of  Mayor  Mason,  Deacon 
Bross,  Lawyer  Scammon,  and  Congressman 
Judd,  led  by  Long  John  Wentworth,  with  the 
cditors-in-cilief  of  the  daily  papers  marshalling 
the  chorus. 

The  law  of  the  "  New  Republic  ”  in  the  long¬ 
ings  of  certain  women  has  licen  explained  and 
illustrated  in  San  Francisco  by  Mrs.  Cady 
Stanton.  In  one  of  her  speeches  she  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  notorious  Mrs.  Fair  has  not 
been  legally  adjudged  guilty  because  she  was 
not  tried  by  a  jury  of  her  peers,  that  is,  by 
twelve  women ;  and  furthermore  held  that 
when  woman  is  once  admitted  to  the  use  of 
the  ballot  her  influence  will  tend  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  and  purification  of  law  and  politics. 
These  doi;trines  she  has  illustrated  in  her 
fashion  by  paying  Mrs.  Fair  a  visit  of  condo¬ 
lence,  and  by  unfolding  her  views  to  some  of 
the  city  newspaper  reporters.  She  said  that 
when  she  went  to  the  jail  and  saw  the  mur¬ 
deress  “  it  was  the  saddest  moment  that  I  ever 
remember;  and  when  I  looked  into  the  poor 
woman’s  mild  blue  eyes  and  studied  her  pale 
and  sorrow-laden  face,  I  could  hut  feel  that  no 
amount  of  testimony  would  ever  convince  me 
that  she  is  the  bod,  bold  woman  she  has  been 
represented.”  AVliat  Mrs.  Fair  is  and  what 
her  paramour  was  we  do  not  need  to  say,  —  he 


deserved  the  infamy  which  her  bullet  gave  him, 
and  she  deserves  hanging  as  much  as  any 
murderer  ever  did.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  Mrs.  Stanton’s  New  Republic  we  are  to  have 
justice  meted  out  not  on  conscientious  judg¬ 
ment  of  sworn  evidence,  but  on  the  color  of 
the  eyes,  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  the 
general  demeanor  of  the  prisoner.  We  re¬ 
spectfully  submit,  that,  bad  as  things  arc  now, 
this  “  New  Republic  ”  would  not  be  an  im¬ 
provement 

The  Massachusetts  Temperance  Alliance  at 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  last  week  labored 
valorously  but  fruitlessly  with  the  gubernatorial 
issue.  To  indorse  or  not  to  indorse,  —  that  was 
one  question.  To  take  your  man  on  his  prom¬ 
ises  or  his  general  reputation,  —  that  was  another 
question.  The  average  sentiment  respecting 
Dr.  iKiringin  his  relations  to  prohibition  seemed 
to  be  that  if  he  were  Governor  “it  would  be 
Good  Lord  and  Good  Devil  with  him  till  he 
could  see  which  was  likely  to  come  out  ahead.” 
Whethet  this  conclusion  was  founded  on  the 
Doctor’s  promises  or  reputation,  was  not  stated ; 
at  all  events,  his  prospects  for  securing  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  extreme  prohibitionists  are  nor  favor¬ 
able.  One  member  was  reported  as  saying  that 
“he  had  concluded  not  to  rely  again  upon  a 
strictly  Christian  man  in  politics.”  As  he  had 
previously  declared  his  preference  for  General 
Butler,  this  remark  seems  to  have  been  quite 
unnecessary.  Neither  the  General’s  reputation, 
nor  the  declarations  of  his  letter  of  the  1 5th  of 
July,  nor  certain  other  declarations  made  to 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Alliance,  were 
sufficient  to  secure  him  an  indorsement.  If  we 
could  forget  that  “fine  words  butter  no  pars¬ 
nips,”  and  could  overlook  the  announcement  of 
one  gentleman  that  he  knew  a  man  so  anxious 
to  be  Governor  that  he  would  eat  his  words  and 
even  swallow  himself,  we  should  say  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Butler  must  make  a  deal  stronger  promises 
than  he  yet  has  if  he  expects  the  votes  of  these 
temperance  men.  But  if  they  will  neither  trust 
his  word  nor  his  reputation,  what  is  he  going  to 
do  about  it  7 

If  there  is  any  city  in  the  country  where  a 
reform  is  needed  as  to  the  sale  of  newspapers 
on  Sunday,  that  city  is  Washington,  as  every¬ 
body  knows  who  has  recently  had  occasion  to 
stop  there  for  a  few  weeks.  Elsewhere  this 
business  is  generally  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
decorum  that  does  not  seriously  disturb  the 
appropriate  quietness  of  the  day  ;  but  there  the 
hundreds  of  newsboys  keep  up  an  unseemly 
uproar  all  the  forenoon  in  crying  their  different 
papers  through  the  streets.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Sunderland,  one  of  the  foremost  clergymen  of 
the  place,  has  lately  memorialized  the  territorial 
legislature  that  some  way  may  be  provided  to 
prohibit  this  distracting  turmoil  of  Sunday 
morning.  He  ought  to  have  had  the  support  of 
every  good  citizen,  but  two  or  three  of  the 
Sunday  papers  seem  to  have  opened  their  guns 
on  him  in  the  belief  or  pretence  that  he  sought 
to  prevent  their  sale.  The  result  is  a  brisk 
fight,  in  which  the  Doctor,  who  wields  a  lively 
pen,  and  has  the  right  on  his  side,  cleverly 
meets  his  assailants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
and  his  supporters  may  be  successful  in  their 
crusade  against  the  needless  noise  of  the  news¬ 
boys. 

In  speaking  of  Spanish  affairs  a  month  ago, 
it  was  intimated  that  the  Ministry  could  not 
long  remain  in  power.  The  end  has  come 
sooner  than  we  anticipated,  and  a  new  hand 
is  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state.  Senor 
Zorrilla’s  cabinet  is  stronger  in  itself  than 
Marshal  Serrano’s  was,  and  all  its  members 
are  from  the  Progresista  party.  He  himself 
was  one  of  Prim’s  friends  and  confidants,  and 
the  new  Ministry  really  represents  definite 
ideas.  The  weakness  of  Serrano  was  that  he 
had  divided  counsels,  —  his  cabinet  was  a  little 
of  everything,  and  not  much  of  anything  ex¬ 
cept  suspicion  and  selfishness.  Zorrilla  be¬ 
lieves  in  principles,  while  Serrano  believed 
only  in  himself.  The  new  cabinet  has  some 
unknown  members,  whose  force  and  vigor 
remain  to  be  proven ;  its  great  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  favorable  consideration  is  that  it  stands 
for  the  ideas  which  prevailed  in  the  revolution 
of  last  fall. 

If  the  country  is  to  have  a  Democrat  for  its 
next  President  it  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse 
than  to  take  Senator  Iwndricks,  whom  the  State 
Central  Committee  of  Indiana  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  party  last  week  with  a  strong 
indorsement.  He  says  he  will  stand  if  nomi¬ 
nated,  but  is  n’t  going  to  make  any  great  effort 
to  get  the  nomination,  and  his  friends  must  n’t 
use  underhand  means  to  secure  it  for  him.  The 
Senator  will  do  well  to  be  modest  and  moderate 
in  his  hopes  and  expectations ;  if  Mr.  Pendleton 
'  is  then  living  the  convention  of  1872  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  settle  certain  personal  and  political 
accounts  left  over  from  that  of  1868. 

For  at  least  half  a  century  a  class  of  English 
politicians  have  had  a  notion  that  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence  in  Ireland  would  be  a  sure  balm  for 
Irish  disaffection.  Time  and  again  during 
Victoria’s  reign  the  question  has  been  agitate<l 
in  England,  and  now  the  Ministry  are  going  to 
bring  it  before  Parliament  for  discussion  and 
decision.  The  government  has  done  a  great 
deal  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  to  pla¬ 
cate  the  Irish,  but  the  situation  in  some  parts  of 
the  Island  is  said  to  be  still  as  bud  os  ever.  At 
this  distance  we  fail  to  see  just  how  the  troubles 


are  to  be  settled  by  having  Royalty  live  there 
part  of  the  year ;  but  if  such  a  thing  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  Irish  peasantry,  by  all  means  let  them 
have  a  real  live  Prince  with  his  retinue  and 
a  grand  residence.  'I'he  first  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  apparently  been  taken  aJready,  in  send¬ 
ing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Arthur,  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  with  numerous  lords  and  ladies 
of  rank  and  beauty,  to  Dublin,  where  they  are 
to  be  the  central  figures  of  a  series  of  ^nd 
festivities.  It  will  he  worth  while  to  take  note 
how  this  movement  works. 

We  are  just  now  getting  a  great  deal  of 
opinion  and  perhaps  some  information  about 
the  Ku-Kliix  and  their  operations.  The  opin¬ 
ion  is  n’t  worth  much,  and  we  fear  we  must  say 
the  same  thing  about  the  information.  Cer¬ 
tainly  that  which  attracts  the  most  attention 
seems  to  be  of  the  sort  properly  designated  as 
“  important  if  true,”  —  with  a  mark  of  doubtful 
interrogation.  However,  Congressman  Steven¬ 
son,  one  of  the  Southern  investigating  commit¬ 
tee,  who  was  assaulted  the  other  evening  at 
Yorkville,  South  Carolina,  will  be  able  to  tell 
ns  how  it  is  himself,  —  if  he  can  ascertain  who 
killed  one  of  the  colored  serenaders  by  whom 
he  was  waited  on  just  before  bedtime. 

At  their  recent  State  conventions  both  polit¬ 
ical  parties  of  California  passed  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible  resolution.s  denunciatory  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  against  further  Chinese  immigration. 
The  other  morning  one  paragraph  of  the  San 
Francisco  despatch  in  the  daily  newspapers 
read  as  follows  :  “  The  Chinese  contributions 

to  the  Mechanics’  Institute  Fair  in  this  city  em¬ 
brace  an  immense  variety  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  will  constitute  a  great  feature  of 
the  exhibition.”  And  yet  the  demagogues 
and  corner-loafers  of  the  State  wish  to  get  rid 
of  these  persons  whose  labor  produces  one  of 
the  great  features  of  the  city’s  chief  exhibition 
of  industrial  art  and  skill ! 

Mace  and  Coburn  have  agreed  to  fight  again 
in  the  prize  ring,  if  their  backers  can  only  pro¬ 
duce  both  men  when  the  time  comes.  It  each 
would  kill  the  other  or  maim  him  for  life,  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  general  public  would  have 
any  occasion  to  regret  the  meeting.  As  such  a 
desirable  consummation  is  not  probable,  we  trust 
the  police  may  he  able  to  get  tbe  bruisers  into 
their  clutches.  Five  years  at  hard  work  in  Sing 
Sing  prison  might  give  them  a  new  idea  of  the 
purpose  for  which  muscle  was  created. 

General  MoQuade’s  card  relative  to  the 
New  York  riot  appears  to  relieve  Governor 
Hoffman  of  complicity  in  the  surrender  to 
the  mob.  The  General  saw  Mayor  Hall  the 
evening  before  the  preventive  order  was  issued, 
and  that  functionary  seems  to  have  given  him 
to  understand  that  the  Orangemen  would  be 
protected  in  their  public  parade.  This  lets  the 
Governor  out  of  the  scrape,  but  shows  that  the 
Mayor  was  guilty  of  duplicity  as  well  as  of 
various  other  official  shortcomings. 


Huninoen,  Alsace,  has  the  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  in  EurojK!  for  artificial  fish-breeding. 

T'ie  printers  and  publishers  of  Italy  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  at  Naples,  Sep¬ 
tember  10. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Munich,  Germany, 
gymnastics  have  been  introduced  as  an  obliga¬ 
tory  branch  of  instruction. 

The  Great  Council  (legislature)  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Geneva  has  abolished  capital  punish¬ 
ment  by  47  against  10  votes. 

Nevada  announces  the  discovery  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  spring  of  hair-dye  “  warranted  free  from  any 
deleterious  mineral  ingredients.” 

An  investigation  is  going  on  at  Brussels 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
pictures  found  in  the  former  residence  of 
Victor  Hugo  in  that  city  were  stolen  from  the 
Louvre. 

The  English  Anti-tobacco  Society,  at  its 
late  thinly  attcndcil  eighteenth  annual  meeting, 
adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
reason  to  be  anxious  for  posterity  in  the  extent 
to  which  smoking  was  practised  by  the  youth 
and  young  men  of  Englanil. 

A  weekly  periodical  published  in  Pekin  has 
reached  its  two-thousandth  semi-annual  volume. 
Each  number  being  printed  on  ten  and  a  half 
yards  of  silk,  original  subscribers  who  have 
preserved  their  tiles  have  now  in  their  libraries 
nearly  1,300  miles  of  literature. 

Constantinople  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  opposite  Asiatic  coast  by  a  railroad  tunnel, 
consisting  of  sheet-iron  double  tubes,  under  the 
water  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  tunnel  will  be 
about  1,200  feet  long,  10  feet  in  diameter  in 
the  clear,  and  be  placed  36  feet  below  the 
level  t)f  the  water,  in  onler  not  to  obstruct  navi¬ 
gation. 

Dr.  Prestel,  a  German  naturalist,  attrib¬ 
utes  the  cohl  weather  in  Europe,  during  the 
late  spring,  to  the  frequency  of  aurora  borealis 
and  spots  on  the  sun.  He  says  that  the  same 
kind  of  weather,  and  a  frequent  occurrence  of 
those  phenomena,  were  observed  in  1838,  1840, 
and  1860,  in  intervals,  therefore,  of  eleven 
years,  ami  prophesies  a  comparatively  cool 
summer  and  cool  fall  for  Europe. 


Arciiek,  I!.  S.  A.,  IN  TUB  1!oyai.  Acabkmv,  London. 
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rBntfn'il  aiM'onlinn  to  Act  of  CoofTTcw,  in  the  year  1871, 
l,y  Jamk-'*  H.  Osouod  &  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
of  Congress,  at  Wachingtou.J 

A  TElilUBLE  TEMFrATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY, 

By  CHARLES  READE, 

itrriioa  or  “  foui.  H-cr,”  “  ORirmH  OAirai,”  “  per 
TOURSliLr  IM  UlS  PLACR.” 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

it  ^  DON’T  talk  so.  I  would  n’t  for  all 
the  world  they  should  quarrel.” 

<<  Well,  wo  have  got  enough  fellows  to 
part  them,  if  they  do.” 

it  Dear  Reginald,  you  have  been  so  good 
to  me,  and  you  are  so  clever ;  speak  to  some 
of  the  men,  and  let  there  be  no  more  quar¬ 
relling  between  papa  and  that  man.” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  boy. 

“  On  second  thoughts,  take  me  to  papa; 
I  ’ll  be  by  his  side,  and  then  they  can¬ 
not.” 

“  You  want  to  walk  through  the  wood  ? 
that  is  a  good  joke.  Why,  it  is  like  walk¬ 
ing  through  a  river,  and  the  young  wood 
slapjiing  your  eyes,  for  vou  can’t  see  every 
twig  by  this  light,  and  the  leaves  sponging 
your  face  and  shoulders;  and  the  briers 
would  soon  strip  your  gown  into  ribbons, 
and  make  your  little  ankles  bleed.  No,  you 
are  a  lady ;  you  stay  where  you  are,  and  let 
us  men  work  it.  We  sha’  n’t  find 
him  yet  awhile.  I  must  get  near 
the  (lovernor.  When  we  find  my 
lord,  1  ’ll  give  a  whistle  you  could 
hear  a  mile  off.” 

“  O  Reginald,  are  you  sure  he  is 
in  the  wood  ?  ” 

“  1  ’d  bet  my  head  to  a  chany 
orange.  You  might  as  well  ask 
me,  when  I  track  a  badger  to  his 
hole,  and  no  signs  of  his  going 
out  again,  whether  old  long-claws 
is  there.  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of 
never  going  back  to  school  as  I  am 
of  finding  that  little  lot.  The  only 
thing  1  don’t  like,  is  the  yoimg 
inuif's  not  giving  us  a  hallo  back. 

But,  any  way,  I  ’ll  find  ’em,  alive 
or  dead.” 

And,  with  this  pleasing  assur¬ 
ance,  the  little  imp  scudded  off,  leav¬ 
ing  the  mother  glued  to  the  spot 
with  terror. 

For  full  an  hour  more  the  torches 
gleamed,  though  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  so  full  was  the  wood  of  echoes, 
that  the  voices,  though  distant, 
seemed  to  hallo  all  round  the 
agonized  mother. 

But  presently  there  was  a  contin¬ 
uous  yell,  quite  different  from  the 
isolated  shouts,  a  distant  but  un¬ 
mistakable  howl  of  victory'  that 
made  a  bolt  of  ice  shoot  down  her 
back,  and  then  her  heart  to  glow 
like  fire. 

It  was  followed  by  a  keen  whistle. 

She  fell  on  her  knees  and  thank¬ 
ed  God  for  her  boy. 


was  it  to  finger  the  little  gentlefolks,  but 
only  to  devour  them  with  admiring  eyes. 

Indeed,  the  picture  was  carried  home  to 
many  an  bumble  hearth,  and  is  spoken  of 
to  this  day  in  Huntercombe  village. 

But  the  pale  and  anxious  fathers  were  in 
no  state  to  see  pictures ;  they  only  saw  their 
children ;  Sir  Charles  and  Richard  Bassett 
came  round  with  the  general  rush,  saw,  and 
dashed  into  the  pit. 

Strange  to  say,  neither  knew  the  other 
was  there :  each  seized  his  child,  and  tore 
it  away  from  the  contact  of  the  other  child, 
as  if  mm  a  viper;  in  which  natural  but 
harsh  act  the^  saw  each  other  for  the  first 
time,  and  their  eyes  gleamed  in  a  moment 
with  hate  and  defiance,  over  their  loving 
children. 

Here  was  a  picture  of  a  different  kind,  and, 
if  the  melancholy  Jaques,  or  any  other  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  foible  for  thinking  in  a  wood, 
had  been  there,  methinks  he  h^  moralized 
very  prettily  on  the  bideousness  of  hate  and 
the  beauty  of  the  sentiment  it  had  inter¬ 
rupted  so  fiercely.  But  it  escaped  this  sort 
of  comment  for  about  eight  years.  Well, 
all  this  woke  the  bairns ;  the  lights  dazzled 
them,  the  people  scared  them.  Each  hid  a 
little  face  on  the  paternal  shoulder. 

The  fathers,  like  wild  beasts,  each  carry¬ 
ing  off  a  lamb,  withdrew,  glaring  at  each 
other ;  but  the  very  next  moment  the  strong¬ 
er  and  better  sentiment  prevailed,  and  they 
kissed  and  blessed  their  restored  treasures, 
and  forgot  their  enemies  for  a  time. 


our  Compton  is  not  a  bad  sort ;  I ’m  blowed 
if  he  bad  n’t  taken  off  his  tippet  to  put  round 
his  gal.  1  say,  don’t  you  think  that  little 
chap  has  begun  rather  early  ?  Why,  I  did 
n’t  trouble  my  bead  about  the  gals  till  I  was 
eleven  years  old.” 

Lady  Bassett  was  too  much  agitated  to 
discuss  these  delicate  little  questions  just 
then. 

She  replied  as  irrelevantly  as  ever  a  lady 
did.  “O  you  good,  brave,  clever  boyl” 
said  she. 

Then  she  stopped  a  moment  to  kiss  him 
heartily.  “  I  shall  never  forget  this  night, 
dear.  I  shall  always  make  excuses  for  you. 
O,  shall  we  never  get  home  ?  ” 

“  We  ^all  be  home  as  soon  as  they  will,” 
said  Reginald.  “  Come  on.” 

He  gabbled  to  her  the  whole  way;  but 
the  reiser  has  probably  had  enough  of  his 
mill-clack. 

Lady  Bassett  reached  home,  and  had  just 
ordered  a  large  fire  in  Compton’s  bedroom, 
when  Sir  Charles  came  in,  bringing  the 
boy. 

The  lady  ran  out  screaming,  and  went 
down  on  her  knees,  with  her  arms  out,  as 
only  a  mother  can  stretch  them  to  her  child. 

Tbere  was  not  a  word  of  scolding  that 
night.  He  had  made  her  suffer ;  but  what 
of  that?  She  had  no  egotism;  she  was  a 
true  mother.  Her  boy  had  been  lost,  and 
was  found;  and  she  was  the  happiest  soul 
in  creation. 

But  the  fathers  of  those  Babes  in  tha  wood 
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long  together.  His  parents  could  not  have 
a  child  lost  in  a  woc^  every  day ;  but  good 
taste  and  propriety  can  be  offended  every 
hour,  when  one  is  so  young,  active,  and 
savage,  as  Master  Reginald. 

He  was  up  at  five,  and  doing  wrong  all 
day. 

Hours  in  the  stables,  learning  to  talk 
horsey,  and  smell  dungbilly. 

Hours  in  the  village  —  gossiping  and 
romping. 

In  g(^  company,  an  owl. 

In  bad,  or  low,  company,  a  cricket,  a 
nightingale,  a  magpie. 

He  was  seen  at  a  neighboring  fair,  plav- 
ing  the  fiddle  in  a  booth  to  dancing  yokels, 
and  receiving  their  pence. 

He  was  caught  by  Moss  wiring  hares  in 
Bassett’s  wood,  within  twenty  yaids  of  the 
place  where  he  had  found  the  Babe*  in  the 
wood  so  nobly. 

Remonstrated  with  tenderly  and  solemn¬ 
ly,  be  informed  Sir  Charles  that  poaching 
was  a  thing  he  could  not  live  without,  and 
he  mo<ic8tly  asked  to  have  Bassett’s  wood 
given  him  to  poach  in,  offering,  as  a  con¬ 
sideration,  to  keep  all  other  poachers  out : 
as  a  greater  inducement  he  represented  that 
he  should  not  require  a  house,  but  only  a 
coarse  sheet  to  stretch  across  an  old  saw- 
pit,  and  a  pair  of  blankets  for  winter  use; 
one  under ;  one  over. 

Sir  Charles  was  often  sad,  sometimes 
indignant. 

Lady  Bassett  excused  each  enormity  with 
pathetic  ingenuity ;  excuse^  but 
suffered,  and  indeed  pined  visibly, 
for  all  tbis  time  he  was  tormenting 
her  as  few  women  in  her  position 
have  been  tormented.  Her  life  was 
a  struggle  of  contesting  emotions ; 
she  was  woimded,  harassed,  per¬ 
plexed,  and  so  miserable,  she  would 
have  welcomed  Death,  that  her 
husband  might  read  that  Manu¬ 
script,  and  cease  to  suffer,  and  she 
escape  the  shame  of  confessing,  and 
of  living  after  it. 

In  one  word  she  was  expiating. 
Neither  the  excuses  she  made, 
nor  the  misery  she  suffered,  escaped 
Sir  Charles. 

He  said  to  her  at  last,  “  My  own 
Bella,  this  unhappy  boy  is  killing 
you.  Dear  as  he  is  to  me,  you  are 
dearer.  I  must  send  him  away 
again.” 

“He  saved  our  darling,”  said 
she,  faintly ;  but  she  could  say  no 
more.  He  had  exhausted  excuse. 

Sir  Charles  made  inquiries  ev¬ 
erywhere,  and,  at  last,  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  Times :  — 

XTKM.\XAGEABLE,  Backward,  or  other 
'  BOYS,  carefully  TKAINED  and  EI>. 
t'l’AfEl>,  by  a  married  recMr.  Home  c«»m- 
forti*.  Moderate  teruw.  AddTetia  Dr.  Beecher, 
Fennymure,  Cambridi^'^hire. 

He  wrote  to  this  gentleman,  and 
the  correspondence  was  encour¬ 
aging.  “  These  scapegraces,”  said 
the  artist  in  tuition,  “  are  like  crab- 
trees  ;  abominable  till  you  graft 
them,  and  then  they  bear  the  best 
fruiL” 


In  the  middle  of  this  wood  was  a  shallow  Sir  Charles’s  partv  followed  him,  and 
excavation,  an  old  chalk -pit,  unused  for  supped  at  Huntercombe,  every  man  Jack  of 
many  years.  It  was  never  deep,  and  had  them. 

heen  half  filled  up  with  dead  leaves :  these,  Reginald,  who  had  delivered  a  terrific 
once  blown  into  the  hollow,  or  dropped  fix»m  cat-call,  now  ran  off  to  Lady  Bassett.  Tliere 
the  trees,  bad  accumulated.  she  was,  still  on  her  knees.  “  Found  I 

The  very  middle  of  the  line  struck  on  this  found  I  ”  he  shouted, 
place,  and  Moss,  the  old  keeper,  who  was  She  clasped  him  in  her  arms  and  wept 
near  the  centre,  had  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  for  joy. 

into  it  than  he  halted,  and  uttered  a  stento-  “  My  eyes  I  ”  said  he,  “  what  a  one  you 
rian  hallo  well  known  to  sportsmen,  —  “See  are  to  cry  I  You  come  home :  you ’ll  catch 
—  no  1  ”  your  death  o’  cold.” 

“  No,  no  take  me  to  my  child  at  once.” 
A  dead  halt,  a  low  murmur,  and,  in  a  “  Can’t  be  done ;  the  (^vemor  has  car- 
very  few  seconds,  the  line  was  a  circle,  and  ried  him  off  through  the  wood ;  and  I  ain’t 
all  the  torches,  that  had  not  expired,  held  a  going  to  let  you  travel  the  wood.  You 
high  in  a  flaming  ring,  over  the  prettiest  come  with  me ;  we  ’ll  go  the  short  cut,  and 
little  sight  that  wood  h^  ever  presented.  be  home  as  soon  as  them.” 

The  old  keeper  had  not  given  tongue  on  She  complied,  though  trembling  all  over, 
conjecture,  like  some  youthful  hound.  In  a  On  the  way  he  told  her  where  the  chil- 
liltfe  hollow  of  leaves,  which  the  boy  had  dren  had  been  discovered,  and  in  what  atti- 
scraped  out,  lay  Master  Compton  and  Miss  tude. 

Ruperta,  on  their  little  backs,  each  with  an  “  Little  darlings  1  ”  said  she.  “  But  he 

arm  round  the  other’s  neck,  enjoying  the  has  frightened  his  poor  mother,  and  nearly 

sweet  sound  sleep  of  infancy,  which  neither  broken  her  heart.  Oh  I  ” 

the  horror  of  their  situation  —  Babes  in  the  “  If  you  cry  any  more,  mamma  —  Shut 

wood  —  nor  the  shouts  of  fifty  people  had  up,  I  tell  you.” 

in  the  smallest  degree  disturb^ ;  to  be  sure  “  Must  I  ?  Oh  1  ” 

they  had  undergone  great  fatigue.  “  Yes,  or  you  ’ll  catch  pepper.” 

Young  Master  wore  a  coronet  of  blue-  Then  he  Polled  her  alon^,  gabbling  all 

bells  on  his  golden  head :  young  Miss  a  the  time,  “^ose  two  swells  did  n’t  quar- 
wreath  of  cowslips  on  her  ebon  locks.  The  rel,  after  all,  you  see.” 

pair  were  flowers,  cherubs,  children,  every-  “  Thank  Heaven  1  ” 

thingthatstand8foryoung,tender,andlovel^.  “But  they  looked  at  each  other  like  hobe- 
Tbe  honest  villagers  gaped,  and  roared  in  lixes,  and  pulled  the  kids  away  like  pison. 
chorus,  and  held  nigh  their  torches,  and  Ila,  ha  I  I  say,  the  young  ’uns  ain’t  of  the 
gazed  with  reverential  delighti  Not  for  them  same  mind  as  tbo  old ’uns.  I  say,  though. 


were  botli  intensely  mortified,  and  took  meas-  While  the  letteis  were  passing,  came  a 

ures  to  keep  those  little  lovers  apart  in  fu-  climax.  Reckless  Reginald  could  keep  no 
ture.  Richard  Bassett  locked  up  bis  gate :  bounds  intact :  his  inward  definition  of  a 
Sir  Charles  padlocked  his;  and  they  both  boundary  was  “a  thing  you  should  go  a 
told  their  wives  they  really  must  be  more  good  way  out  of  your  way  rather  than  not 
vi^ant.  overleap.” 

^e  poor  children,  being  in  disgrace,  did  Accordingly  he  was  often  on  Highmore 
not  venture  to  remonstrate.  But  they  used  farm  at  night,  and  even  in  Highmore  gar- 
often  to  think  of  each  other,  and  took  a  den ;  the  teundary  wall  tempted  him  so. 
liking  to  the  British  Sunday ;  for  then  they  One  light,  but  windy  night,  when  every- 
saw  each  other  in  church.  body  that  could  put  his  head  under  cover. 

By  and  by  even  that  consolation  ceased,  and  keep  it  thete,  did,  reckless  Reginald 
Ruperta  was  sent  to  school,  and  passed  her  was  out  enjoying  the  fresh  breezes ;  he 
hobdays  at  the  sea-side.  mounted  the  boundary  wall  of  Highmore 

like  a  cat,  to  see  what  amusement  might 
To  return  to  Reginald,  he  was  compelled  offer.  Thus  perched,  he  speedily  discovered 
to  change  his  clothes  that  evening,  but  was  a  bright  light  in  Highmore  dining-room, 
allowed  to  sit  up,  and,  when  the  heads  of  the  He  dropped  from  the  wall  directly,  and 
house  were  a  little  calmer,  became  the  hero  stole  softly  over  the  grass,  and  peered  in  at 
of  the  night.  the  window. 

Sir  Charles,  gazing  on  him  with  parental  He  saw  a  table  with  a  powerful  lamp  on 
pride,  said,  “  Ileginald,  you  have  begun  a  it :  on  that  table,  and  gleaming  in  that  light, 
new  life  tcnlay,  and  begun  it  well.  Let  us  were  several  silver  vessels  of  rare  size  and 
forget  the  past,  and  start  fresh  to-day,  with  workmanship :  and  Mr.  Bassett,  with  his 
the  love  and  a/atitude  of  both  your  parents.”  coat  off,  and  a  green  baize  apron  on,  was 
The  boy  hung  bis  head,  and  said  nothing  cleaning  one  of  these  with  brush  and  leather, 
in  reply.  He  had  already  cleaned  the  others,  for  they 

Lady  Bassett  came  to  his  assistance,  glittered  prodigiously. 

“  He  will :  he  will.  Don’t  say  a  word  Reginald’s  black  eye  gloated  and  glittered 
about  the  past.  He  is  a  goM,  brave,  at  this  unexpected  display  of  wealth  in  s(> 
beautiful  boy ;  and  I  adore  him.”  dazzling  a  form. 

“  And  I  like  you,  mamma,”  said  Regi-  But  this  was  nothing  to  the  revelation  in 
nald,  graciously.  store.  When  Mr.  Bassett  had  done  with 

From  that  day,  the  boy  had  a  champion  that  piece  of  plate,  he  went  to  the  panelled 
in  Lady  Bassett :  and.  Heaven  knows,  she  wall,  and  opened  a  door  so  nicely  adapted 
had  no  sinecure ;  poor  Reginald’s  virtues  to  the  panels,  that  a  stranger  would  hardly 
were  too  eccentrie  to  balance  his  faults  for  have  oiscovered  it.  Yet  it  was  an  cnor- 
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mous  door,  and,  being  opened,  revealed  a 
still  larger  closet,  lined  with  green  velvet, 
and  fitted  with  shelves  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

Here  shone,  in  all  their  glory,  the  old 
late  of  two  good  families :  that  is  to  say, 
alf  the  old  plate  of  the  Bassetts,  and  all 
the  old  plate  of  the  Goodwvns,  fix>m  whom 
came  Highmore  to  Richard  Hassett  through 
his  mother  Ruperta  Gkxxlwyn,  so  named 
after  her  grandmother ;  so  named  after  her 
aunt;  so  named  after  her  godmother;  so 
namc^  after  her  father.  Prince  Rupert,  cava¬ 
lier,  chemist,  glass-blower,  etc.  etc. 

The  wall  seemed  ablaze  with  suns  and 
moons,  for  many  of  the  chased  goblets,  plates, 
and  dishes,  were  silver-gilt:  none  oi  your 
filmy  electro-plate,  but  gold  lud  on  tliick, 
by  the  old  mercurial  process,  in  days  when 
they  that  wrought  in  precious  metals  were 
honest  —  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  cheat. 

Glued  to  the  pane,  gloating  on  this  con¬ 
stellation  of  gold  sons  and  silver  moons,  and 
trembling  with  Bohemian  excitement,  reck¬ 
less  Reginald  heard  not  a  stealthy  step  upon 
the  "rass  behind  him. 

m  had  trusted  to  a  fact  in  optics,  forget¬ 
ting  the  doctrine  of  shadows. 

The  Scotch  servant  saw  from  a  pantry 
window  the  shadow  of  a  cap  projected  on 
the  grass,  with  a  lace,  and  part  of  a  body. 
She  stepped  out,  and  got  upon  the  grass. 

Finding  it  was  only  a  boy,  she  was  brave, 
as  well  as  cunning ;  and,  owing  to  the  wind, 
and  his  absorption,  stole  on  him  unheard, 
and  pinned  him  with  her  strong  hands  by 
both  ms  shoulders. 

Young  Hopeful  uttered  a  screech  of  dis¬ 
may,  and  administered  a  back  kick  that 
made  Jessie  limp  for  two  days,  and  scream 
very  lustily  for  the  present. 

hbr.  Bassett,  at  this  dialogue  of  yells, 
dropped  a  coffee-pot  with  a  crash  and  a 
tinkle,  and  ran  out  directly,  and  secured 
young  Hopeful,  who  thereupon  began  to 
quake  and  remonstrate. 

“I  was  only  taking  a  look,”  said  he; 
“  where ’s  the  harm  of  that  ?  ” 

“  You  were  trespassing,  sir,”  said  Rich¬ 
ard  Bassett. 

“  What  is  the  harm  of  that.  Governor  V 
You  can  come  all  over  our  place,  for  what 
I  care.” 

«  Thank  you.  I  prefer  to  keep  to  my  own 
place.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t.  I  say,  old  chap,  don’t  hit 
me.  ’T  was  1  put  ’em  all  on  the  scent  of 
your  kid,  you  know.” 

“  So  1  have  heard.  Well,  then,  this  makes 
us  quits.” 

“Don’t  it?  You  ain’t  such  a  bad  sort, 
after  all.” 

“  Only  mind,  Mr.  Bassett,  if  I  catch  you 
prying  here  again,  that  will  be  a  fresh  ac¬ 
count,  and  I  shall  open  it  with  a  horsewhip.” 

He  then  gave  him  a  little  push,  and  the 
boy  fled  like  the  wind.  When  he  was  gone 
Richard  Bassett  became  rather  uneasy.  He 
had  hitherto  concealed,  even  from  his  own 
family,  the  great  wealth  his  humble  home 
contained.  His  secret  was  now  public. 
Reginald  had  no  end  of  low  companions. 
If  burglars  got  scent  of  this,  it  might  be 
very  awkwara.  At  last  he  hit  upon  a  de¬ 
fence.  He  got  one  of  those  hooks  ending 
in  a  screw,  which  are  nsed  for  pictures,  and 
screwed  it  into  the  inside  of  the  cupboard 
door  near  the  top.  To  this  he  fastened  a 
long  piece  of  catgut,  and  carried  it  through 
the  floor.  His  bed  was  just  above  tbe  cup¬ 
board  door,  and  he  attached  the  gut  to  a 
bell  by  his  bedside.  By  this  means  nobody 
could  open  that  cupboard  without  ringing 
in  his  ears. 

Jessie  told  Tom,  Tom  told  Maria  and 
Harriet;  Harriet  and  Msuia  told  Every¬ 
body;  Somebody  told  Sir  Charles.  He 
was  deeply  mortified. 

“You  young  idiot!”  said  he;  “would 
nothing  less  uian  this  serve  your  turn? 
must  you  go  and  lower  me  and  yoiu^elf  by 
giving  just  offence  to  my  one  enemy?  —  the 
man  I  hate  and  despise,  and  who  is  always 
on  the  watch  to  injure  or  affront  me.  Oh  I 
who  would  be  a  fkther !  'Tbere,  pack  up 
your  things :  you  will  go  to  school  next 
morning  at  eight  o’clock.” 

Mr.  Reginald  packed  accordingly;  but 
that  did  not  occupy  long ;  so  he  sallied  forth, 
and,  taking  for  granted  that  it  was  Richard 
Bassett  who  had  been  so  mean  as  to  tell,  he 
purchased  some  paint  and  brushes  and  a 
roM,  and  languished  until  midnight. 

But  when  that  magic  hour  came  he  was 
brisk  as  a  bee;  let  himself  down  from  his 
veranda,  and  stole  to  Richard  Bassett’s 
front  door,  and  inscribed  thereon,  in  large 
and  glaring  letters,  — 

“Jerry  Sneak,  Esq., 

TeU-Tak  Tit." 

He  then  returned  home  much  calmed  and 
comforted,  climbed  up  his  rope  and  Into  his 


room,  and  there  slept  sweetly,  as  one  who 
had  discharged  his  duty  to  his  neighbor  and 
society  in  general. 

In  the  morning,  however,  he  was  very  ac¬ 
tive,  hurried  the  grooms,  and  was  off  before 
the  ap^inted  time. 

Sir  Charles  came  down  to  breakfast,  and 
lo !  young  Hopeful  gone,  without  the  awk¬ 
ward  ceremony  of  leave-taking. 

Sir  Charles  found,  as  usual,  many  delica¬ 
cies  on  his  table,  and  amongst  them  one  rarer 
to  him  than  ortolan,  pin-tail,  or  wild  turkey 
(in  which  last  my  soul  delights);  for  he 
found  a  letter  from  Richard  Bassett,  Esq. 

“  Sir,  —  Last  niyht  lee  caught  gour  successor 
that  is  to  be  at  mg  diniug-room  window,  prying 
into  mg  private  affairs.  Saving  the  honor  of  our 
J'amilg  at  heart,  I  was  about  to  administer  a  little 
wholesome  correction,  when  he  reminded  toe  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  tracking  Miss  Bassett,  and 
thereby  rescuing  her:  u/mu  this  I  axis,  naturally, 
mollified,  and  sent  him  about  his  btminess,  hoping  to 
have  seen  the  last  of  him  at  Highmore. 

“  This  morning  mg  door  is  covered  with  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets,  and,  as  Mr.  Bassett  bought  paint 
and  Iwimes  at  the  shop  yesterday  afternoon,  it  is 
doubtless  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  them. 

“  /  make  no  comments  ;  /  simjilg  record  the  facts, 
and  put  them  down  to  your  credit,  and  your  son’s. 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“Richard  Bassett.” 

Lady  Bassett  did  not  come  down  to 
breakfast  that  morning ;  so  Sir  Charles  di¬ 
gested  this  dish  in  sobtude. 

He  was  furious  with  Reginald ;  but,  as 
Richard  Bassett’s  remonstrance  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  insult  him,  he  wrote  back  as  follows  : 

“  Sir,  —  I  am  deeply  grieved  that  a  son  of  mine 
should  descend  to  look  in  at  your  windows,  or  to 
write  anything  ichatever  upon  your  door ;  and  I 
will  take  care  it  shall  never  recur. 

“  Y’ours  obediently, 

“  Charles  Dyke  Bassett.” 

This  little  correspondence  was  salutary ; 
it  fanned  the  coals  of  hatred  between  the 
cousins. 

Reckless  Reginald  soon  found  he  had 
ca^ht  a  tartar  in  his  new  master. 

Tnat  gentleman  punished  him  severely 
for  every  breach  of  discipline.  The  study 
was  a  cool  dark  room,  with  one  window 
looking  north,  and  that  window  barred. 
Here  he  locked  up  the  erratic  youth  for 
hours  at  a  time,  upon  the  slightest  esca¬ 
pade. 

Reginald  wrote  a  honeyed  letter  to  Sir 
Charles,  bewailing  his  lot,  and  praying  to 
be  removed. 

Sir  Charles  replied  sternly,  and  sent  him 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Richard  Bassett’s  letter.  He 
wrote  to  Mr.  Beecher  at  the  same  time,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  full  approval. 

Thus  disciplined,  the  boy  began  to  change, 
he  became  moody,  sullen,  silent,  and  even 
sleepy,  —  this  was  the  less  wonderful,  that 
he  generally  escaped  at  night  to  a  gypsy 
camp,  and  courted  a  gypsy  girl,  who  was 
nearly  as  handsome  as  Mmself,  besides  be¬ 
ing  older,  and  far  more  knowing. 

His  tongue  went  like  a  mill,  and  the  whole 
tribe  soon  knew  all  about  him,  and  his  par¬ 
ents. 

One  morning  the  servants  got  up  super- 
naturally  early,  to  wash.  Mr.  Reginald  was 
detected  stealing  back  to  his  roost,  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  master. 

Mr.  Beecher  had  him  up  directly,  locked 
him  into  the  study  alone ;  put  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  drawing-room ;  and  erected 
bars  to  his  bedroom  window. 

A  few  days  of  tbis,  and  he  pined  like 
a  bird  in  a  cage. 

A  few  more,  and  his  gypsy  girl  came  for¬ 
tune-telling  to  the  servants,  and  wormed  out 
the  truth. 

Then  she  came  at  night  under  his  window, 
and  made  him  a  signal.  He  told  her  his 
hard  case,  and  told  her  also  a  resolution  he 
had  come  to.  She  informed  the  tribe.  The 
tribe  consulted.  A  keen  saw  was  flung  up 
to  him ;  in  two  nights  he  was  through  the 
bars ;  tbe  third  he  was  free,  and  joined  his 
sable  friends. 

They  struck  their  tents,  and  decamped 
with  horses,  asses,  tents,  and  baggage,  and 
were  many  miles  away  by  daybreak,  without 
troubling  turnpikes. 

The  Imy  left  not  a  line  behind  him,  and 
Mr.  Beecher  half  hoped  he  might  come 
back ;  still  he  sent  to  the  nearest  station, 
and  telegraphed  to  Huntercombe. 

Sir  Charles  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and 
rode  off  at  once  into  Cambridgeshire.  He 
set  inquiries  on  foot,  and  learned  that  the 
boy  had  been  seen  consorting  with  a  tribe 
of  gypsies.  He  heard,  also,  tlmt  these  were 
rather  high  gypsies,  many  of  them  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  and  that  they  dealt  in  horses,  and  had 
a  farrier ;  and  that  one  or  two  of  the  girls 
were  handsome,  and  also  singers. 

Sir  Charles  Udegraphed  for  detectives 


ftom  London :  wrote  to  the  Mayors  of 
towns;  advertised,  with  full  description 
and  large  reward,  and  brought  such  pres¬ 
sure  to  Mar  upon  the  Egyptians,  that  the 
band  began  to  fear :  they  consulted,  and 
took  measures  for  their  own  security  :  none 
too  soon,  for,  they  being  encamfied  on 
Grey’s  Common  in  Oxfordshire,  Sir  Charles 
and  the  rural  police  rode  into  the  camp,  and 
demanded  yoimg  Hopeful. 

They  were  equal  to  the  occasion :  at  first 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and,  with 
injured  innocence,  invited  a  full  inspection. 

The  invitation  was  accepted. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  one  of  the  women 
affected  to  be  struck  with  an  idea.  “  It  is 
the  young  gentleman  who  wanted  to  join  us 
in  Cambridgeshire.” 

Then  all  their  throats  opened  at  once. 
“  Yes,  gentleman,  there  was  a  lovely  young 
gentleman  wanted  to  come  with  us ;  but  we 
would  n’t  have  him.  AVhat  could  we  do  with 
him?” 

Sir  Charles  left  them  under  surveillance, 
and  continued  his  researches,  telegraphing 
Lady  Bassett  twice  every  day. 


A  dark  stranger  came  into  Huntercombe 
village,  no  longer  young,  but  still  a  striking 
figure :  had  once,  no  doubt,  been  superla¬ 
tively  handsome.  Even  now,  his  long  hair 
was  black,  and  his  eye  could  glitter :  but 
his  life  had  impregnated  bis  noble  features 
with  hardness  and  meanness;  his  large 
black  eye  was  restless,  keen,  and  servile: 
an  excellent  figure  for  a  painter  though; 
born  in  Spain  he  was  not  afraid  of  color, 
had  a  red  cap  on  his  snaky  black  hair,  and 
a  striped  waistcoat. 

He  inquired  for  Mr.  Meyrick’s  farm. 

He  soon  found  his  way  thither,  and  asked 
for  Mrs.  Meyrick. 

The  female  servant  who  opened  the  door 
ran  her  eye  up  and  down  him,  and  said, 
brusquely,  “  What  do  you  want  with  her,  my 
man  V  bMause  she  is  busy.” 

“  O,  she  will  see  me,  Miss.’ 

Soi^ned  ^  the  “  Miss,”  the  girl  laughed, 
and  said,  “  What  makes  you  think  that,  my 
man  ?  ” 

“  Give  her  this.  Miss,”  said  the  gypsy, 
“  and  she  will  come  to  me.” 

He  held  her  out  a  dirty  crumpled  piece  of 


paper. 

Sally,  whose  hands  were  wet  from  the 
tub,  whipped  her  hand  under  the  corner  of 
her  checkered  apron,  and  so  took  the  note 
with  a  finger  and  thumb  operating  through 
the  linen.  By  this  means  she  avoided  two 
evils,  —  her  fingers  did  not  wet  the  letter, 
and  the  letter  did  not  dirty  her  fingers. 

She  took  it  into  the  kitchen  to  her  mis¬ 
tress,  whose  arms  were  deep  in  a  wash- 
tub. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  had  played  the  fine  lady  at 
first  starting,  and  for  six  months  would  not 
put  her  hand  to  anything.  But  those  twin 
cajolers  of  the  female  heart,  Dignity  and 
Laziness,  made  her  so  utterly  wretched, 
that  she  returned  to  her  old  habits  of  work, 
only  she  combined  with  it  the  sweets  of 
domination. 

Sally  came  in,  and  said,  “  It ’s  an  old 
gypsy,  which  he  have  brought  you  this.” 

Mrs.  Meyrick  instantly  wiped  the  soap¬ 
suds  from  her  brown  but  shapely  arms,  and, 
whipping  a  wet  band  under  her  apron,  took 
the  note  just  as  Sally  had.  It  contained 
these  words  only: — 


“  Nurse,  —  The  old  Romance  will  tdl  you  all 
about  me.  Reginald.” 


She  had  no  sooner  read  it  than  she  took 
her  sleeves  down,  and  whipped  her  shawl 
off  a  peg,  and  put  it  on,  and  took  off  her 
apron,  —  and  all  for  an  old  gypsy.  No 
stranger  must  take  her  for  anything  but 
a  lady. 

Thus  embellished  in  a  turn  of  the  hand, 
she  went  hastily  to  the  door. 

She  and  the  gyp^  both  started  at  sight 
of  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Meyrick  screamed. 


“  Why,  what  bri^s  you  here,  old  man  ?  ” 
said  she,  panting.  The  gypsy  an  swered  with 
oily  sweetness,  “The  little  gentleman  sent 
me,  my  dear.  Why,  you  look  like  a  queen.” 

“  Hush  I  ”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  “  Come 
in  here.” 

She  made  tbe  old  gypsy  sit  down,  and  she 
sat  close  to  him. 

“  Speak  low,  Daddy,”  said  she,  “  and  tell 
me  all  about  my  boy,  my  beautiful  boy.” 


The  old  gypsy  told  Mrs.  Meyrick  the 
wrongs  of  Reginald  that  had  driven  him 
to  this;  and  she  fell  to  crying  and  lament¬ 
ing,  and  inveighing  gainst  all  concerned, 
—  Schoolmaster,  Sir  Charles,  Lady  Bassett, 
and  the  gypsies.  Them,  the  old  man  de¬ 
fended,  and  assured  her  thb  young  gentle¬ 
man  was  in  good  hands,  and  wHuld  ne  niailc 


a  little  King  of,  all  the  more,  that  Keturah 
had  told  them  tbere  was  gypsy  blood  in 
him. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  treated  this  with  loud  scorn* 
and  then  returned  to  her  grief.  ’ 

When  she  had  indulged  that  grief  for  a 
long  time,  she  felt  a  natural  desire  to  quar- 
rel  with  somebody,  and  she  actually  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  was  going  to  the  Hall  to  give 
Lady  Bassett  a  bit  of  her  mind,  for  she  said 
that  lady  had  never  shown  the  feelings  of  a 
woman  for  the  lamb. 

But  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  post¬ 
poned  tbe  visit.  “I  shall  be  sure  to  say 
something  I  shall  be  sorry  for  after,”  said 
she:  so  she  sat  down  again,  and  returned 
to  her  grief. 

Nor  could  she  ever  shake  it  off  as  thorouoh- 
ly  as  she  had  done  any  other  trouble  in  her 
life. 

Months  after  this,  she  said  to  Sally,  with 
a  burst  of  tears,  “  I  never  nursed  but  one, 
and  I  shall  never  nurse  another:  and  now 
he  is  across  the  seas.” 

She  kept  tbe  old  "vpsy  at  the  farm ;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  she  made  the  farm 
his  head-quarters.  Sne  assigned  him  the 
only  bedroom  be  would  accept,  viz.  a  cattle- 
shed,  open  on  one  side.  She  used  often  to 
have  him  into  her  room,  when  she  was 
alone :  she  gave  him  some  of  her  husband’s 
clothes,  and  made  him  wear  a  decent  hat: 
by  these  means  she  effaced,  in  some  degree, 
his  nationality,  and  then  she  compelled 
her  servants  to  call  him  “  The  foreign 
Gent.” 

The  foreign  Gent  was  very  apt  to  disap¬ 
pear  in  fine  weather,  but  rain  soon  drove 
nim  back  to  her  fireside,  and  hunger  to  her 
flesh-pots. 

On  the  very  day  the  foreign  Gent  came 
to  Meyrick’s  farm.  Lady  Bassett  bad  a  letter 
by  post  from  Reginald. 

“  Dear  Mamma,  —  lamejone  with  the  gypsies, 
across  the  ivattr.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you.  You 
are  the  right  sort ;  but  they  tormented  me  so,  with 
their  books,  and  their  dark  rooms.  It  is  very  un¬ 
fortunate  to  be  a  boy.  When  I  am  a  man,  t  shall 
be  too  old  to  be  tormented,  and  then  I  will  come  back. 

“  Your  dutiful  Son, 

“  Reoinald.” 

Lady  Bassett  tele^apbed  Sir  Charles, 
and  he  returned  to  Huntercombe,  looking 
old,  sad,  and  worn. 

Lady  Bassett  set  herself  to  comfort  and 
cheer  him,  and  this  was  her  gentle  office  for 
many  a  long  month. 

Sne  was  the  more  fit  for  it,  that  her  own 
health  and  spirits  revived  tbe  moment  Regi¬ 
nald  left  the  country  with  his  friends  the 
gypsies ;  the  color  crept  back  to  her  cheek, 
her  spirits  revived,  ana  she  looked  as  hand¬ 
some,  and  almost  as  young,  as  when  she 
married.  She  tasted  tranquillity.  Year 
after  year  went  by,  without  any  news  of 
Reginald,  and  the  hope  grew  that  he  would 
never  cross  her  threshold  again,  and  Comp¬ 
ton  be  Sir  Charles’s  heir,  without  any  more 
trouble. 


DARIUS  GREEN  OVER  AGAIN. 

Mr.  FULGER,  a  meditative  Buffalonian, 
who  had  faith  in  his  ability  to  navigate 
the  upper  air,  set  about  making  himself 
wings  for  the  aerial  experiment  ^me  and 
study  have  been  lavishly  expended,  and  the 
other  day  he  had  completed  tbe  desired 
wings  and  resolved  to  visit  the  heavens  just 
over  Detroit.  He  called  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  to  witness  his  flight  heavenwara,  and 
promised  to  send  telegrams  from  a  great 
distance  in  an  hour  or  two.  When  a  select 
audience  was  assembled,  the  flyer  fastened 
upon  his  shoulders  two  wings,  each  about 
seven  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  eight 
inches  at  the  broadest  part,  tapering  thence 
downward  like  an  eagle’s  wing.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  wing  was  a  piece  of  cork 
about  six  inches  square;  from  this  eight 
strips  of  rattan,  not  quite  as  large  around  as 
a  lead-pencil,  ran  toe  whole  length,  bound 
together  at  certain  places  with  light  wires. 
At  the  butt  each  rattan  was  fastened  to  the 
cork  with  a  small  screw.  The  wings  were 
made  to  fasten  directly  under  the  arms, 
stout  cords  running  up  over  the  shoulders  to 
hold  them.  They  were  covered  with  an  oil¬ 
skin  filament,  and  the  weight  of  the  two  was 
just  two  pounds  and  a  hmf.  On  tbe  upper 
side  of  each  wing,  where  the  hands  could 
handily  grasp  them,  a  strip  of  stout  rubber  was 
fastened,  and  the  flying  was  to  be  done  by 
the  man  grasping  these  bandies  and  working 
the  wings  up  and  down,  the  hands  first 
pushing  and  then  pulling.  When  expecta¬ 
tion  him  reached  its  highest  pitch,  the  aero¬ 
naut  mounted  a  bam,  spread  bis  wings,  and 
struck  upward,  but  the  wings  somehow  got 
tangled,  and  he  communed  with  the  stars 
on  the  greensward  for  a  few  moments  by 
standing  on  his  head. 
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THK  FIR'^T  rEUFOKMAXCK  OF  VIC- 
TOR  HUGO’S  “  HERNANI.” 

The  year  1830  is  a  memorable  one  in  the 
annals  of  the  Comcdie  Fram^ais.  Up 
to  that  period  no  drama  of  the  romantic 
school  had  ever  been  presented  upon  its 
boards.  Corneille,  Racine,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  had  been  alone  thought  worthy  of 
entrance  to  that  classic  temple.  But  the 
day  was  coming  when  two  daring  iconoclasts, 
Alexandre  Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo,  were 
to  profane  the  shrine  dedicated  to  the  life¬ 
less  and  unnatural  ci'eations,  or  rather  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  old  masters,  with  beings  of 
dcsh  and  blood,  speaking  the  language  of 
passion  and  of  man.  The  courier-aoant 
of  the  new  order  of  things  was  Dumas’s 
“Henri  JII.”  But  the  battle  was  fought 
over  Victor  Hugo’*  first-acted  play,  “  Her- 
nani.”  Its  acceptance  by  the  director  ex¬ 
cited  the  utmost  dismay  at  the  Francais, 
where  it  was  regarded  as  a  horrible  mon¬ 
strosity.  Mile.  Mars  was  disgusted,  and  so 
constantly  annoyed  the  author,  by  sarcastic 
remarks  and  suggested  alterations,  that  he 
at  last  tlmeatened  to  take  the  part  from 
her. 

All  the  actors,  or  nearly  all,  were  equally’, 
and  even  more  hostile.  Out  of  doors 
they  worked  unceasingly  to  make  its  con¬ 
demnation  a  foregone  conclusion ;  they 
caricatured  it  in  drawing-rooms,  recited 
garbled  versions  of  all  the  critical  passages, 
even  supplied  the  Vaudeville  with  materials 
to  produce  a  parody  upon  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  scenes.  Besides  these  annoyances  the 
author  had  a  hard  fight  with  the  censor  over 
certain  passages  which  he  would  not  cancel, 
and  which  at  one  time  endangered  its  pro¬ 
duction.  He  carried  his  point,  however,  as 
the  government  did  not  consider  it  exactly' 
prudent  to  repeat  the  case  of  Marion  de 
rOrme.  As  the  night  approached  the  ex¬ 
citement  grew  enormous,  —  the  demand  for 
seats  far  exceeded  the  accommodation,  — 
people  of  position  wrote  letters  begging  and 
praying  for  places  at  any  price,  or  even  to 
be  admitted  to  a  rehearsal.  In  spite  of  the 
most  nrgent  remonstrances,  Hugo  firmly  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  the  assistance  of  the  hired 
claquers.  But  offers  of  support  were  ten¬ 
dered  him  by  the  whole  literary  and  artistic 
world  of  Paris,  which,  convinced  that  the 
classicalists  would  give  des])erate  battle, 
and  with  overwhelming  odds,  he  prudently 
aceepted.  Red  tickets  marked  with  the 
word  “  hiero  ”  were  distributed  among  his 
friends,  who  gathered  together  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  all  the  Bohemians  of  literature,  and  by 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  there  assembled 
round  the  Francais  one  of  the  strangest 
groups  that  astonished  Parisian  eyes  ever 
miheld.  Men  with  long  dishevelled  hair 
floating  wildly  about  their  necks,  and  down 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  shaggy  untrimmed 
beards,  dressed  in  every  conceivable  style 
and  age  of  costume,  except  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mode  ;  gaudy,  shabby,  eccentric,  and 
ragged,  —  resplendent  satin  waistcoats,  — 
Spanish  cloaks,  —  seedy  trousers,  —  dilap¬ 
idated  boots.  Three  o’clock  was  the  hour 
of  their  admittance,  and  until  that  time  they 
remained  in  the  street,  their  nunibers  con¬ 
tinually  increasing.  Enraged  at  the  sight 
of  this  barbarous  horde,  who  had  come  to 
desecrate  the  classic  temple,  the  comedians 
mounted  to  the  roof  of  the  building  and 
collecting  all  the  sweepings  and  garbage  of 
the  theatre,  hurled  them  down  upon  it,  in 
the  hope  of  exciting  a  riot,  and  thus  obtain¬ 
ing  the  assistance  of  the  police  to  remove 
the  obnoxious  enemy.  But  under  a  fire  of 
cabbage-stumps,  rotten  fimit,  and  dirt  the 
Bohemians  kept  their  tempers.  At  three 
o’clock  they  were  admitted.  The  orchestra, 
second  gallery,  and  the  whole  of  the  pit  ex¬ 
cept  fitly  seats,  were  filled  by  them.  Not 
having  dined,  they  produced  from  their 
pockets  sausages  and  other  refreshments,  in 
discussing  which  they  whiled  away  the  t^i- 
ous  hours  that  intervened  before  the  play 
commenced.  Not  hurrying  themselves,  the 
repast  was  not  finished  when  the  audience 
began  to  enter.  The  whole  theatre  was 
powerfully  perfumed  with  the  scent  of  garlic 
and  other  abominations  to  polite  noses. 
Mile.  Mars  was  furious,  —  so  were  all  the 
actors,  even  the  scene-shifters.  The  house 
was  magnificent,  —  one  blaze  of  splendid 
dresses  and  jewelry,  except  where  the  eye 
fell  upon  the  serried  ranlcs  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mians.  First  act  passed  without  opposition, 
and  any  dissentient  sound  that  occurred 
during  the  second  and  third  was  quickly 
drowned  by  the  applause  of  the  pit.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act  a  publisher  sent  round 
for  the  author  and  offered  him  6,000  francs 
for  the  right  of  publishing  the  play,  and 
made  him  seal  and  sign  upon  the  spot.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  a  pierfect  delirium  of 
applause  burst  forth,  the  author  was 


loudly  called  lor,  even  by  the  boxes.  Mile. 
Mars  was  all  graciousne-ss,  —  her  part  had 
been  an  immense  success,  —  the  actors  were 
all  smiles. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

[See  Engraviug  on  Page  164.] 

UETTY  and  pale  and  tired 
Shu  sits  in  her  stiff-hocked  cliair, 
Wliilc  the  blazing  summer  siiu 
Shines  in  on  her  soft  brown  hair. 

And  the  little  brook  without, 

'I'hat  she  hears  through  the  open  door, 
Mocks  with  its  murmur  cool 
Hard  bench  and  dusty  floor. 

It  seems  such  an  endless  round,  — 
Grammar  and  A,  13,  C  ; 

The  blacklKinrd  and  the  sums  ; 

The  stupid  geography ; 

When  from  teacher  to  little  Jem 
Not  one  of  them  cares  a  straw, 
Whether  “  John  ”  is  in  any  “  case,” 

Or  Kansas  in  Omaha. 

For  Jemmy’s  hare  brown  feet 

Arc  aching  to  wade  in  the  stream. 
Where  the  trout  to  his  luring  bait 
Shall  lea])  with  a  quick  bright  gleam  ; 
And  his  teacher’s  blue  eyes  stray 
To  the  flowers  on  the  desk  hard  by. 
Till  her  thoughts  have  followed  her  eyes 
With  a  half-unconscious  sigh. 

Her  heart  outruns  the  clock. 

As  she  smells  their  faint  sweet  scent ; 
But  when  have  time  and  heart 
Their  nieasuro  in  unison  blent  ? 

For  time  will  haste  or  lag. 

Like  your  shadow  on  the  grass. 

That  lingers  far  behind. 

Or  flies  when  you  fain  would  pass. 

Have  patience,  restless  Jem, 

The  stream  and  the  fish  will  wait; 
And  patience,  tired  blue  eyes,  — 

Down  the  winding  road  by  the  gate. 
Under  the  willow  shade. 

Stands  some  one  with  fresher  flowers ; 
So  turn  to  your  books  again. 

And  keep  love  for  the  after  hours. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  FOX. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the 
double-page  illustration  in  this  number,  “  The 
Home  of  the  Fox,”  engraved  from  the  drawing 
of  M  Bodmer.  The  merits  of  the  picture, 
which  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  of  M.  Bod¬ 
mer’s  series  of  wild-wood  scenes,  are  of  a  kind 
that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  at  once. 
“  The  Home  of  the  Fox  ”  is  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  artist’s  close  familiarity  with  nature. 
It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  this  is  no  studio 
work,  no  mere  reminiscence  of  a  summer  day’s 
wandering,  but  an  actual  study  from  nature. 
The  very  flavor  of  the  forest  is  in  the  picture 
which,  while  full  of  strong  and  broad  effects,  is 
rich  in  detail.  As  a  painter  of  animals  Bod¬ 
mer  has  a  place  of  his  own.  Here  he  gives  ns 
another  instance  of  bis  skill  in  this  line.  The 
story  is  prettily  told.  The  little  foxes  are  in 
their  harrow,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  mother  fox  who  has  sallied  forth 
on  a  foraging  expedition.  With  a  taste  that 
cannot  but  be  approved,  the  wily  fox  has  se¬ 
lected  a  fat  partridge  for  the  evening  meal. 
The  welcome  she  will  receive  from  the  young 
folks  at  home  can  be  imagined. 


THE  PEACEMAKER. 

The  illustration  on  page  148  is  an  engraving 
from  the  original  painting  by  M.  I.  Archer,  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London. 
The  period  of  the  scene  depicted  is,  of  course, 
that  of  the  Great  Civil  Wars  :  — 

“  When  civil  dudgeon  flmt  grew  high. 

And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Radical  brother 
has  been  softened  by  his  sister’s  entreaties,  and 
is  holding  out  his  hand  in  token  of  reconcili¬ 
ation,  but  the  Conservative  brother  remains 
obdurate.  'This  is,  we  think,  quite  natural,  not 
because  Cavaliers  are  more  unforgiving  than 
Roundheads,  but  because  every  man  begins  by 
being  a  Conservative.  Radicalism  is  an  after 
growth.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Ronnd- 
head  no  doubt  believed  in  King  Charles,  and 
thought  the  Star  Chamber  a  beneficent  institu¬ 
tion.  He  can,  therefore,  understand  his  brother’s 
sentiments,  whereas  the  brother  regards  him  with 
horror,  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican. 


THE  PARIS  REVIEW. 

On  page  156  we  place  before  the  reader  two 
sketches  from  the  review  of  French  troops  at 
Ixingchamps,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of 
June.  This  review,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  deferred  from  time  to  time,  and  all  kinds 
of  reasons  were  given  for  the  delay.  Rainy 
weather,  Prussian  jealousy  at  the  assemblage  of 
so  many  troops,  the  impolicy  of  choosing  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fears  that 
the  troops  would  erv  vive  somebody  who  was 
objectionable  to  the  Assembly,  —  all  these  ideas 
were  mooted.  At  length,  however,  the  review 
took  place,  and  everything  passed  off  satisfac¬ 


torily.  There  were  80,000  men  under  arms, 
who  presented,  both  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  a 
most  creditable  appearance  ;  the  weather  was 
sfilendid,  and  the  troops  kept  their  political 
sentiments  locked  in  tlieir  breasts.  The  march 
past  is  depicted  in  our  first  picture.  It  lasted 
three  hours  and  a  half,  beginning  at  two  o’clock, 
when  M.  Thiers  arrived,  and  ending  at  half  past 
five.  Marshal  MacMahon  then  galloped  for¬ 
ward  to  the  enclosure  and  received  M  Thiers’s 
congratulations.  The  second  illustration  rep¬ 
resents  that  wonderful  old  man  the  Deputy- 
King  of  France,  M.  Thiers,  seated  in  the  Grand 
Stand,  from  whence  in  happier  days  so  many 
feats  of  horse-power  have  Men  witnessed.  He 
is  surrounded  by  his  Cabinet,  among  whom  we 

?ierceive  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Victor 
Aifranc,  Grevy,  the  President  of  the  Assembly, 
Leon  Say,  the  new  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  that 
stanch  Protectionist  Pouyer-Quertier,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  American-like  physiognomy 
of  Jules  Favre. 


ADELINA  PATTI. 

Our  picture  on  page  161  represents  Adelina 
Patti  as  Desdemona,  in  Rossini’s  opera  of 
Oteiio,  in  which  character  she  has  been  winning 
fresh  triumphs  at  the  Drury  Lane,  London. 
Although  Olel/o  contains  some  of  Rossini’s  de¬ 
lightful  phrases  and  brilliant  ideas,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  modern  musical  critics  does  not  con¬ 
sider  it  worthy  of  being  wedded  to  the  ideas  of 
Shakespeare.  'The  shower  of  roulades  and  vocal 
gymnastics  in  which  Desdemona  tells  her  griefs 
clash  with  our  notions  of  dramatic  propriety, 
and  are  now  only  tolerated  for  the  exquisite 
“  Willow  Song,”  and  some  few  other  particular 
phrases  dispersed  throughout  the  work.  But  a 
great  artist  can  impart  sn  interest  independent 
of  the  music,  and  Madame  Patti  throws  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  tenderness  and  pathos  into  her  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  heroine.  But  if  her  acting  is  excel¬ 
lent  her  singing  is  also  almost  perfect,  and  in 
the  last  act  her  delivery  of  the  music  is  unsur¬ 
passable  for  beauty  of  tone,  pathetic  expression, 
and  elaborate  finish. 


JONAS  HANWAY  AND  HIS  UMBRELLA. 

Though  Jonas  Hanway,  the  philanthropist, 
did  many  a  Cnristian  deed  in  his  life,  he  is  not 
remembered  so  much  for  his  benevolence  as  for 
his  umbrella !  He  was  the  first  man  in  England 
who  ventured  to  brave  public  opinion  by  carry¬ 
ing  one  of  those  necessary  articles.  Jonas  Han¬ 
way  was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  in  1712,  and  died 
in  London  September  5,  1786.  'The  earlier  part 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  mercantile  pursuits  as  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Dingley  &  Co.,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  Persia 
(where  be  probably  picked  up  his  umbrella  idea), 
and  published,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  a 
“  Historical  Account  of  British  Trade  over  the 
Caspian  Sea.”  The  success  of  this  work  led  him 
to  continne  the  use  of  his  pen,  and  in  1756  he 
published  a  “Journal  of  Eight  Days'  Journey 
from  Portsmouth  to  Kingston-upon-Thames,” 
which  caused  the  amiable  Dr.  Johnson  to  re¬ 
mark  that  “  Jonas  acquired  some  reputation  by 
travelling  abroad,  but  lost  it  all  by  travelling  at 
home.”  He  wrote  nearly  seventy  pamphlets, 
mostly  on  philanthropic  subjects.  He  was  a 
noble  philanthropist,  but  a  poor  author.  Hav¬ 
ing  expended  what  property  he  had  in  charitable 
schemes.  Lord  Bute,  then  premier,  gave  him  office 
as  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  a  situation  which 
be  held  for  twenty  years.  He  was  an  indefati¬ 
gable  worker  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  and 
several  of  the  most  worthy  charitable  institotions 
of  modern  times  were  originated  by  him.  He  in¬ 
stituted  the  Marine  Society,  he  established  the 
Magdalen  Charity,  be  was  the  father  of  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  and  the  friend  of  the  chimney-sweep. 
No  public  calamity  occurred  that  he  did  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  alleviate.  But  it  is  the  shade  of  his 
umbrella  that  has  kept  his  memory  green  for 
posterity. 


LKAVINO  CAFE  TOWN  FOB  THE  DIAMOND- 
FIELDS. 

On  page  168  we  present  a  street  scene  in 
Cape  Town.  A  long  and  wearv  stretch  of 
travel  intervenes  between  Table  Bay  and  the 
Vaal  River,  but  when  the  gem-hunters  reach 
the  latter  locality  they  will  find,  to  judge  from 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  local  journal,  all 
the  appliances  of  civilization,  —  numbers  of 
brokers  ready  to  purchase  or  make  advances  on 
their  diamonds  ;  hotels,  with  the  best  slate  bil¬ 
liard  tables ;  several  medical  men,  in  case  ot 
illness,  who  attend,  pntriarcb-like,  in  their  tents, 
from  three  to  five  daily ;  and  lastly,  a  place  of 
entertainment  called  Cremome  Gardens,  where 
there  is  fishing,  shooting,  boating,  and  quoits, 
and  a  regatta  on  the  Queen’s  Birthday.  Then 
is  not  this  paragraph  of  itself  enough  to  tempt 
any  impecunious  voung  person  to  start  for 
South  Africa?  “Mrs.  Van  der  Vreede  was 
standing  by  her  husband’s  claim  at  Du  Toits 
Pan,  on  Tuesday  lost,  when  she  observed  some¬ 
thing  glittering  on  one  side,  and  told  the  native 
to  pick  it  up.  He  did  so,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  magnificent  straw-colored  gem  of  seventy- 
nine  carats,  perfect  in  shape,  and  without  blem¬ 
ish.”  Elsewhere  we  read,  “  A  young  lady  sort¬ 
ing  near  us  got  an  eight  and  a  quarter  carat.” 
No  doubt  but  some  such  good  luck  will  befall 
the  party  who  are  seen  in  the  engraving  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Diamond-Fields. 


A  COUPLE  of  peasants, —  an  old  man  and  a 
young  girl,  — ca^ht  by  a  storm  up  among  the 
mountsuns,  is  the  subject  of  the  picture  which 


Mr.  W.  J.  Uennessy  has  drawn  for  our  first 
page.  From  the  place  where  the  two  moun¬ 
taineers  sought  shelter,  they  are  watching  with 
evident  interest,  the  “  clearing  off”  of  the 
storm  which  imprisoned  them  for  a  while  in  the 
mountain  passes.  We  take  this  to  be  a  study 
for  one  of  Mr.  Hennessy’s  oil  paintings,  and 
can  easily  imagine  bow  effectively  he  has 
handled  the  subject  in  colors. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIVES. 

Few  people,  says  the  Mining  Journal,  have 
any  idea  through  what  a  number  of  hands 
their  pocket-knives  have  passed  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  A  bar  of  steel  destined  to 
furnish  a  number  of  blades  is  heated  to  redness. 
A  length  is  ent  off,  and  the  forger  speedily 
“  moods  ”  this,  —  that  is,  shapes  it  roughly  into 
the  fonn  of  a  pocket-knife-blade.  Another 
heating  is  then  required  to  fit  the  end  for  being 
fashioned  into  the  tang,  and  yet  another  before 
it  can  undergo  the  further  operation  of  “  smith¬ 
ing,”  the  last  stage  of  whicn  is  the  stamping  of 
the  mark  of  the  thumb  nail  to  facilitate  o^iening. 
The  tang  is  then  ground  and  the  blade  mark^ 
with  the  name  of  the  firm.  The  slight  bulge 
on  the  reverse  side  caused  by  this  operation  is 
removed  by  fire  or  the  grindstone.  This 
blade  is  then  hardened  by  heating  it  to  red¬ 
ness  and  then  plunging  it  into  watt  r  up  to  the 
tang.  The  tempering  process  follows  next,  the 
bluish-yellow  tint  being  considered  as  indicating 
that  the  proper  degree  of  heat  at  which  to  im¬ 
merse  the  blade  once  more  in  cold  water  has 
been  attained.  After  this  the  various  kinds  of 
blades  are  classified  in  the  warehouse,  and  un¬ 
dergo  sundry  grinding  operations  to  fit  them 
for  being  baft^.  Twelve  distinct  processes 
have  by  this  time  being  gone  through,  and 
many  more  are  necessary  before  the  knife  is 
completely  finished,  although  the  number  of 
hands  which  it  has  now  to  pass  throngh  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  finish  to  be  given  to 
the  handle,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
blades  with  which  it  is  fitted,  and  ithe  price 
which  the  completed  article  is  Intenddd  to  real¬ 
ize. 


Randolph  Rooers,  the  sculptor,  is  expected 
to  be  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  take  charge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  monument  erected  by  the  State 
to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle 
daring  the  late  war.  Rogers  has  been  in  Rome, 
it  is  said,  some  fifteen  years,  and  has  in  that 
time  never  visited  his  native  country. 


A  Mr.  William  Thow  has  given  S  100,000 
to  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAl.. 


July  19. 

FiaASCtAL. 

Loidov.  — CoDsoli,  03^  t  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  0234  ;  do. 
1867,  8134. 

Maw  Yobe.  —  Gold,  11234;  V.  8.  6’s,  1881, 11634;  6-20’s, 
1862,  11434;  d>.  1867, 113. 

ComiiBaAL. 

Litsbpool.  —  Cotton,  middliog  oplands,  9’4d. 

Maw  Yoaa.  —  Cotton,  middlins  uplands,  2034e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.46  @  1.60. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  8 1.16  (Mo.  2). 

July  20. 

Fisaxcul. 

Londoh.  —  Consols,  8334  ;  C.  8.  6-20's,  1162,  0234  ;  do. 
1867.9134- 

Maw  Yoax.  —  Quid,  11234;  U.  8  6'a,  1881, 11634;  6-80’s, 

1802. 11434  i  do.  1867, 11334. 

COMMSSCIAL. 

LiviarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  Od. 

Maw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  210.;  red  win¬ 
ter  whei^  S  1.40  (S 1. 60. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wb^  S 1 1634  (Mo.  2;. 

July  21. 

FtHAHCIAL. 

Lohdoh.  —  Comola,  8334  ;  IT.  8.  O-SO’i,  1862,  8234  i  do. 
1867,  81 34. 

Msw  Yoax.  —  Ootd,  11234  ;  V.  0.  fs,  1881, 11634  i  6-20's, 
1862,  11434:  do.  1867, 11234- 
CoioiaBOiAi. 

Liviapooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  834d. 

Msw  Yoxx.  —  Cotton,  middliag  nplands,  21e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  SI  46@  1.48. 

Chioaoo.  —  Spring  wh^  S 114  (Mo.  2). 

July  22. 

Friahciai. 

Londoh.  — Consols,  9334  ;  XT.  8.  6-20’s,  186*2,  0234  •  do. 
1867,  0134. 

Miw  Yoxx.  — Gold,  112  ;  V.  8.  6’s.  188V  11634  ;  6-20’s, 
1862,  11434  ;  do.  1867, 11234. 

ComixHcui. 

LiriapooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  8  ;4d. 

Miw  Yoxx.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20340.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheaVS  1.37  @1.43. 

CaiOAM.  —  Spring  wheat,  S I  I234  (Mo.  2^ 

July  24. 

Fihahcui. 

London.  —  Consote,  9334 ;  XT.  8.  &-20’s,  1862,  8234  ;  do. 
1867,  8134- 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  11234  ;  XX-  8. 6’s,  18*1,  U634  i  6-'20*8, 

1862. 11434  ;  do.  1867, 1123.. 

COHMSaOIAL. 

Iavsepool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  834d. 

Maw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middlina  nplanda,  20340. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat.  S 1  38  @  146. 

Chioaoo.  —  Spring  wheat,  S  1.1434  (No.  2). 

July  23. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consn'iS,  9334;  C.  8.  6-20'f,  1862,  92;  do. 
1867,  91 34. 

NxW  Yoxx.  —  Gold.  11-2  >4;  C.  8.  6's,  1881, 116,S'  ',  6-20  » 
1862,  114  >;  ;  do.  1867,  11234. 

CoHHaaciAL. 

LivaarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  up;aDds,  93|d.  , 

Maw  Yoax.  — Cotton,  middfiog  upluida,  2034c.;  red  win- 
tor  wheat,  S  1.38  @1.48.  . 

CnOAGO.  —  Spring  wh^  8 1.16  (Mo.  2l. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[August  12, 1871. 


NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAl'TER  XXVI. 

"  T  HAVE  chanswd  my  mind  about  our  plan 
X  of  operations,  Grogfam/'  said  Mr.  Pent- 
weazle,  after  a  long  pause. 

“  You  seem  to  hare  been  having  a  very  tidy 
bit  of  thinking,” said  the  person  addressed.  “I 
always  know  when  you  fall  into  one  of  those 
states ;  you  bend  over  your  eyes,  so  that  there 
('omes  out  a  re^lar  kind  of  horee-shoe  in  your 
forehead,  and  tnen  I  know  it 's  my  business  to 
hold  ray  tongue,  and  not  to  interrupt  you.” 

“You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Peutwcazle; 
“  matters  of  this  kind  require  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  about,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give 
them  the  proper  amount  of  it  without,  wdien 
your  attentiou  is  called  off,  or  any  jabbering  is 
going  on.  Yes,  I  have  quite  ch^ged  my  line 
of  tactics." 

“  What,  then,  I  am  not  to  get  the  landlord  to 
repeat  what  he  said  about  laying  down  the  dou¬ 
ble  line  at  Gwynruthin  ?  ” 

“  No,  that ’s  not  necessary  now." 

“  And  I  am  not  to  see  Mr.  M’Pherson,  to  find 
out  all  that  you  told  me  about  the  gang  i  ” 

“  No,  I  think  not ;  not  yet,  at  all  events." 

“  What ’s  made  you  alter  your  mind  in  this 
wavl  ” 

“  The  si^t  of  this  broken  spade-handle. 
If  seems  evident  to  me,  and,  1  suppose,  to  you, 
that  the  spade  of  which  this  is  a  portion  was 
used  by  the  person  who  anticipated  our  arrival 
at  the  eleventh  telegraph-post,  and  robbed  us 
of  our  spoil." 

“  No  doubt  about  that,"  said  Grogram  ;  “  and 
when  he  had  finished  it,  he  either  broke  it  on 
purpose,  or  it  broke  itself  by  accident,  and  this 
bit  tell  into  the  hole." 

“  Exactly  —  fell  into  the  hole  without  his 
knowing  it ;  for  he  would  never  have  left  it  to 
act  as  a  witness  against  him." 

“  Yon  think  that  he  thought  this  —  that  some 
one  knew  the  ‘  swag '  was  there,  and  likely  to 
come  after  it  ?  ” 

“  Do  I  think  he  knew  that  ?  Are  you  a  child, 
Grogram  f  Do  you  think  that  Ali  Baba  did  n’t 
know  fast  enough  that  the  forty  thieves  were 
not  at  all  in  doubt  about  the  amount  of  treasure 
they  had  collected  in  their  cave,  or  how  it  came 
there?  Can  any  man,  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  sense,  —  at  all  events,  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sense  to  get  hold  of  this  booty,  and  carry  it 
away  cleverly  as  he  has  done,  —  imagine  an 
amount  of  bar-gold,  jewelry,  and  sovereigns, 
if  they  had  been  honestly  acquired,  would  have 
been  bidden  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  a  telegraph- 
post  ?  No,  no  ;  our  friend,  whoever  he  may  be. 
Knew  exactly  what  it  was ;  and  his  leaving  this 
bit  of  bis  spade  there  was  an  accident,  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  extremely  useful  to  us." 

“  Well,  what  are  the  first  steps  you  are  going 
to  take  to  make  it  useful  ?  " 

“lam  going  to  endeavor  to  find  out  to  whom 
this  spade  belonged." 

“  I  es,  that 's  just  it,"  said  Grogram,  with  a 
vacant  grin ;  “  that ’s  the  right  way  to  go  to 
work,  —  no  manner  of  doubt  about  that ;  but 
how  ?  ” 

“  It  has  certain  letters  upon  it,  as  you  see, 
that  might  constitute  a  trace." 

“  Well,  are  we  to  go  all  over  Devon  and 
Cornwall  until  we  find  an  ironmonger  whose 
name  begins  with  R.  P.  or  P.  H.  ?  ” 

“  We  need  not  go  through  Devon  or  Corn¬ 
wall,  my  dear  sir,  if  that  were  your  object," 
said  the  little  man,  with  a  sneer ;  “  the  County 
Directory  would  save  you  all  that  trouble ;  to 
find  that  out  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  use ; 
these  letters,  as  yon  perceive,  are  burnt  into 
the  wood,  evidently  done  with  a  branding-iron  ; 
if  they  h^  been  the  initials  of  the  implement 
maker’s  name,  they  would  have  been  stamped 
into  a  portion  of  the  iron  work,  probably  the 
socket  into  which  the  handle  fits,  or  just  at  the 
shoulder  of  the  spade.  As  it  is,  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  more  likely  the  initials  of  the  owner 
rather  than  the  maker  of  the  spade." 

“  Well,  that  may  be,  too ;  but  granting 
we  are  right,  are  yon  going  to  look  through 
the  Directory  till  you  mak«  a  list  of  all  gentry 
whose  names  begin  with  those  letters,  and  then 
are  you  going  round  after  them,  all  over  the 
country,  to  find  out  who  is  tite  right  one  ?  " 

“  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  so  perfectly 
asinine  and  ridiculous,"  said  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

"  I  am  going  to  lie  in  my  bed  here,  and  look 
tbrou"'  the  Directory,  more  especially  that 
porti<  t'  it  which  treats  of  the  neighbwhood 
of  G»  .  uthin.  My  future  movements  will  be 
governed  by  what  I  find  there  ;  but  looking  at 
it  from  the  worst  point  of  view,  which  means, 
suppose  I  find  nothing,  I  then  purpose  getting 
up  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  or  so  soon  as  1 
am  able  to  go  with  yon  to  Gw3rnrnthin,  resum¬ 
ing  our  old  disguise  and  pretended  emplov- 
ment,  —  during  the  daytime  at  least.  I  should 
not  considered  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
discomfort  of  the  night,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  during  the  daytime  making  all  inouires 
possible  as  to  where  this  spade  came  from.’’ 

“  Right  you  are,”  said  Grogram ;  “  the 
head ’s  as  clear  as  ever,  and  the  hands  will  be 
found  ready  to  obey  ’’ 

That  night  Grogram  brought  up  the  Countv 
Directory  to  his  chieftain’s  bedside,  and  took 
great  credit  to  himself  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  procured  it.  “  The  landlord ’s  got  one," 
he  remarked ;  “  but  his  is  ten  years  old,  and 
consequently  not  much  use  for  the  information 


we  require,  —  why,  the  railway  was  n’t  made 
ten  years  ago,  and  there’s  all  sorts  of  other 
changes.  This  one  that  I  have  brought  you  it 
a  hrand-new  one,  only  published  about  three 
months  ago,  and  full  of  the  very  latest  infor¬ 
mation.  1  got  it  from  a  bookseller  in  the  town  ; 
only  borrowed  it,  you  know,  not  bought.  I 
told  the  bookseller  you  wanted  to  see  whether 
the  telegraph  information  was  all  correct,  and 
that  if  you  found  it  was,  you  would  recommend 
the  company  to  buy  a  few  copies,  and  I  would 
take  care  that  they  were  ordered  through  him, 
—  that  was  my  game  to  borrow  the  btwk.  It 
w'ss  n’t  a  bad  ’un,  was  it  1 " 

“  It  does  you  infipite  credit,  Grogram,"  said 
Mr.  Pentweazle,  gravely ;  “  that  a  man  should 
tell  lies  when  it  is  necessary  is  merely  natural, 
and  according  to  the  common  order  of  things ; 
but  when  he  boldly  steps  out  of  his  way,  and 
invents  ^gantic  lies  wliich  are  wholly  unnes- 
sarv,  he  is  clearly  a  superior  person." 

Then  Grogram  lit  the  candle  and  placed  it 
by  bis  friend’s  bedside,  taking  particular  care 
that  it  should  be  out  of  Mr.  Pentweazle’s  reach. 
For  that  little  gentleman,  irritated  by  the  short¬ 
ness  of  his  sight,  and  impelled  by  a  desire  of 
rapid  reading,  was  in  the  habit  of  dragging  the 
candle  so  close  to  him  as  to  imperil  the  curtains, 
bedclothes,  and  everything  else  in  the  smallest 
degree  infiammable. 

No  sooner  was  the  book  given  into  his  hand 
than  he  opened  it  at  once,  and  began  turning 
over  the  leaves  with  manifest  impatience,  glar¬ 
ing  up  at  the  same  time  at  Grogram,  who  stood 
over  nim,  and  plainly  exhibit^  a  wish  that  be 
would  go  away. 

But  Grogram  was  in  a  companionable  mood 
that  evening,  and  was  only  to  be  tempted  from 
his  allegiance  close  to  Mr.  Pentweazle’s  bedside 
by  the  desire  which  he  felt  more  and  more  grow¬ 
ing  upon  him  to  smoke. 

“  Now,  then,  I  am  quite  comfortable ;  leave 
me  to  myself,  there ’s  a  good  fellow,"  said  the 
little  man. 

“  Seems  hard  to  turn  your  partner  away  from 
vou  just  at  the  moment  when  you  are  going  to 
begin  yourself.” 

“  Not  hard  when  my  partner  would  only  hin¬ 
der  in  what  1  hope  to  be  advantageous  to  us 
both.” 

“  I  should  like  to  stop,  all  the  same,”  said 
Grogram.  “  I  suppose  you  could  n’t  stand  a 
whiff  of  tobacco  ?  ’* 

“  What?  ’’  screamed  the  little  man,  violently 
closing  the  book  and  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed. 
“  Tobacco  in  the  state  which  I  am  in  now  ?  Uf 
course  not.  Go  down,  my  good  fellow,  into  the 
tap-room,  kitchen,  or  the  coal-bole,  or  any¬ 
where  you  like,  and  smoke  until  you  are  black  in 
the  faw,  but  leave  me  in  peace.  Now,  under¬ 
stand,  I  won’t  listen  to  another  word.  Go !  ’’ 

For  two  or  three  hours  did  Mr.  Pentweazle 
pore  over  the  County  Directory,  reading  and  re¬ 
reading,  page  by  page,  hunting  tbrougli  the  in¬ 
dex  and  t^le  of  contents,  carefully,  and  me¬ 
thodically  finding  the  list  of  names  and  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  smallest  village,  and  slowly  and  re¬ 
ligiously  reading  every  wortl  of  the  topographic 
history,  geology,  and  antiquarianism  of  every 
place,  in  the  vain  hope  of  coming  upon  some¬ 
thing  which  might  give  him  a  trace  to  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  mysterious  initials,  R.  P.  —  P,  H. 

He  did  not  grow  tired,  but  he  grew  augry. 
He  had  struck  out  he  imagined,  a  new  vein  of 
thought,  and  his  first  efforts  in  working  it  had 
proved  worthless ;  the  more  he  read,  the  less  be 
found  ;  and  the  less  he  found,  the  more  savage 
he  grew,  until  by  the  time  Grogram  presented 
himself  before  him,  flavored  with  the  very 
strongest  shag  tobacco,  the  little  gentleman  had 
work^  himself  into  a  perfect  rage. 

“  Well,”  said  Grogram,  cheerily,  —  for  he,  to 
use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  “damped  his 
smoke  with  a  certain  amount  of  cold  gin  and 
water,”  —  “  well,  and  how  have  you  l^n  get¬ 
ting  on,  sir  ?  ” 

“  I  have  n’t  been  getting  on  at  all,  sir,"  said 
the  little  man,  extra  irritated  by  his  companion’s 
placid  tone ;  “  and  I  will  thank  you  to  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  off  from  my  bed,  and  not  make  me 
sick  with  the  reek  of  your  stale  pipes.  You 
have  made  the  place  smell  like  a  tap-room  al¬ 
ready." 

“  Running  rusty  again,"  said  Grogram  to 
himself.  “  His  eyes  arc  blazing  out  of  his  head 
like  a  cat’s  in  the  dark ;  it ’s  a  mercy  he  don’t 
set  the  bedclothes  alight  with  them,  let  alone 
the  candle,  which  I  put  out  of  his  reach.  When 
anything  mes  contrary,  he ’s  the  disagreeablest 
little  gentleman  I  ever  came  across.  So  the 
book  was  n’t  of  much  use  to  you,  sir  ?  ’’  with  a 
laugh. 

“  It  was  not  of  the  smallest  use  to  me,"  said 
the  little  man,  savagely ;  “  it ’s  the  stupidest, 
most  ridiculous,  most  unreliable  —  There,  that  ’a 
quite  enough  of  that,"  be  said,  checking  himself, 
suddenly ;  “  no  good  my  making  a  fool  of  my¬ 
self,  berause  I  am  surrounded  by  fooh.  No, 
Grogram,  I  cannot  find  what  I  want  in  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  so  we  must  go  and  look  for  ourselves. 
I  am  very  much  better  already,  and  after  one 
day’s  further  rest  shall  be  quite  ready  to  start ; 
provided,  as  I  told  you,  we  can  do  day-work, 
and  I  don’t  mean  to  attempt  to  remain  out  in 
tbe  night  air." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Pentweazle  got  out  of  bed 
and  walked  up  and  down  tbe  room,  and  sat  for 
some  hours  in  bis  chair.  He  had  ^e  Directory 
brought  to  him,  again  studied  it  attentively,  and 
made  copious  notes  from  it  into  a  black 
leather  pMket-book,  which,  in  the  time  of  his 
London  life,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
secured  around  his  little  body  by  a  string,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  banker’s  derL  He  sent  for 


tbe  landlord,  too,  with  the  intention  of  talking 
to  him,  but  the  landlord  bad  gone  away  on  busi¬ 
ness  to  Falmouth,  and  was  not  expected  back 
until  that  evening.  Mr.  Pentweazle,  who  was 
always  cheery  and  gay  so  soon  as  he  had  hit 
upon  what  ho  wanted,  nut  intractable,  irritable, 
or  morose  while  he  was  seeking  after  it,  vented 
all  his  spleen  upon  the  unfortunate  Grogram, 
and  led  nim  such  a  life  that  that  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  was  more  than  once  opening  upon,  and 
considering  whether  it  would  not  to  tost  to  free 
himself  there  and  then  from  the  partnership  ex¬ 
isting  between  them,  and  from  all  chance  of  fur¬ 
ther  annoyance  from  Mr.  Pentweazle,  if  only  by 
tbe  summary  process  of  knocking  him  on  the 
head. 

When  the  next  morning  came,  to  was  up  be¬ 
times.  Once  in  action,  the  little  man’s  spirits 
always  rose,  and  his  temper  disappeared ;  and 
when  they  got  into  the  railway  carnage,  and  set 
out  on  their  trip  down  the  line,  his  spirits  were 
almost  as  high  as  they  had  been  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  failure  of  their  project. 

The  Gwynruthin  clerk  went  by  the  same  train, 
and,  seeing  his  aixjuaintances,  he  came  out  of  the 
guard’s  box,  and  joined  them  in  the  carriage. 

This  young  man  was  full  of  his  pleasing  re¬ 
marks,  tinged  with  a  certain  amount  of  person¬ 
ality  which  made  them  doubly  impressive. 

“  Well,  you  do  look  jolly,"  said  he  to  Mr. 
Pentweazle.  “  You  must  have  been  having  a 
fine  time  of  it,  you  must.  'I'bere  was  n’t  much 
of  you  before,  but  I ’m  blessed  if  I  can  hardly 
see  you  now.  Suppose  you  took  a  child's 
ticket,  —  half  price,  under  ten,  you  know  ;  and 
you  don’t  look  more  than  six  at  the  outside,  — 
in  height,  I  mean,  though  the  crows  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  stamping  over  your  face  since  I  saw 
you  last.  What  was  it,  — d.  t.,  or  a  kind  of  all- 
overishness  ?  I  know ;  I  have  bad  them  both ; 
very  pleasant  things  they  are.  But  you  don’t 
mean  to  say  you  are  going  back  to  Gwynru¬ 
thin  ?  " 

“  Not  to  stop,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Pentweazle  ;  “  that ’s  a  treat  that  is  reserved 
for  you ;  and  it ’s  a  mercy  that  you  have  been 
appoint^  to  that  rather  out-oi-the-way  place, 
since  Providence  has  blessed  you  with  such  an 
enormous  stock  of  animal  spirits  —  they  would 
to  getting  you  into  trouble  if  you  lived  in  a 
town,  my  young  friend  ;  you  would  to  coming 
into  collision  with  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  probably  have  that  very  nice  head  of  hair  of 
yours  cut  short,  and  that  most  agreeable  cha^ 
ter  put  a  stop  to  by  three  months  on  the  silent 
system." 

“  Ah  !  ’’  said  the  clerk  looking  at  him  benevo¬ 
lently,  “  you  ’re  a  wag,  you  are ;  you  must  take 
care  of  your  precious  life,  you  must.  What  a 
loss  you  would  to  to  society  ?  Here  we  are  at 
the  station  ;  take  care  you  don’t  slide  into  that 
ditch  and  be  drowned  —  there  is  three  inches  of 
water  in  it,  and  I  suppose  you  can’t  swim. 
Look  after  your  master,  Thomas,"  he  added,  to 
Grogram,  “  and  don’t  let  him  out  of  your  sight 
for  a  minute,  or  some  of  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  are  sure  to  collar  him  for  a  scare¬ 
crow.” 

And  with  that  the  pleasant  youth  ascended 
the  platform,  and  proceeded  to  the  hoarding 
which  served  him  for  an  office. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  and  Grogram  trudged  quietly 
down  the  line,  but  some  little  distance  before 
they  came  to  the  scene  of  their  recent  opera¬ 
tions  they  ascended  the  embankment,  and 
climbed  over  into  the  fields.  Grogram  was  first 
to  stop. 

“  Look  here,”  said  he ;  “I  am  hands,  and 
don’t  want  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  but  I  want  to  know  what ’s  the  object  of 
your  tramping  over  this  place.  Yon  are  as 
weak  as  toby  yet,  and  will  require  all  the 
strength  you  have  got  to  spare  when  we  have 
really  got  hold  of  anything  to  go  upon." 

“  Thank  you,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  little 
man ;  “  as  it  happens,  you  are  quite  right  in 
what  yon  say,  but,  you  see,  we  must  first  get 
that  something  to  go  upon,  and  we  decided  that 
it  was  only  to  to  got  on  tbe  spot ;  and  all  we 
can  do  now  is  to  ask  questions  of  everybody, 
and  we  had  totter  begin  with  that  fellow  who  is 
ploughing  such  very  regular  furrows  over  there. 
He  is  agrizzled-looliingold  chap,  and  must  have 
all  the  local  information  under  that  greasy,  soft 
hat  of  his.  Hi,  my  man!  —  hi  I  He  doesn’t 
take  any  notice.” 

“  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  What  you  call 
honoring  is  like  a  sparrow’s  twitter.  I  ’ll  give 
him  a  bail.  Halloa,  there !  ”  and  Mr.  Grogram 
uttered  a  prolonged  bellow,  which  reverberated 
through  tne  adjacent  cutting. 

The  old  laborer  looked  up,  and  seeing  be  was 
beckoned  to,  left  his  plough  in  charge  of  the 
boy  who  was  driving  tne  horses,  and  hurried  off 
to  the  new-comers. 

“  Have  you  lived  long  in  this  part,  my 
man  ?  ’’  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  when  ne  joined 
them. 

“  Man  and  boy,  nigh  npon  seventy  years," 
said  be. 

“  Seventy  years  I  That ’s  a  long  time !  ”  said 
Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  Ah,  it ’s  a  long  time  for  a  man  to  bide  upon 
the  same  estate." 

“  On  tbe  same  estate  I  ’’  echoed  Mr.  Pent- 
weazlc.  “  And  what  estate  may  you  call  this  ?  ’’ 

“  It ’s  the  Polwartb  estate,”  said  the  old  man. 

“  Polwarth  I  ’’  ssid  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  P  for 
Polwartb.  Not  that  that  is  much  guide  — 
everything  in  this  confounded  country  Is  P,  Pol, 
or  Pen,  when  it  is  not  Tre,  or  Tor,  The  Pol¬ 
warth  estate,  —  and  where  is  Polwartb,  my 
roan  ?  ’’ 

“  Heer,  wheer  we  stsm’  ■=-  this  is  Polwarth." 


“  Yes,  1  know !  Of  course,  I  understand  1 
How  uncommonly  stupid  these  country  pcopla 
are  !  But  where  is  Polwarth  Castle  or'  Tower, 
or  wherever  Mr.  Polwarth,  or  Lord  Polwarth,  or 
whatever  he  is  called,  lives  ?  ’’ 

The  old  man  burst  into  a  shrill  shiiek  of 
laughter. 

“There's  no  Mr.  Polwarth,  or  anything  of 
the  sort!  Where  the  Squire  lives  is  Polwarth 
House,  —  right  over  there,  three  miles  off." 

“Polwarth  House,”  cried  Mr.  Pentweazle. 
“  P.  H. !  By  Jove,  we  are  getting  warm.  And 
what ’s  tbe  Squire’s  name  ?  " 

“  Squire  Womersley.” 

“  An,  W  !  ’’  said  Mr.  Pentweazle  ;  “  that 
won’t  do  at  all !  What  is  his  Christian  name  ?  ’’ 

“  I ’m  not  quite  certain  ;  but  1  ’ve  hoard  it 
were  Arthur." 

“  Arthur  Womersley  !  A.  W. !  quite  cold 
again  ;  though  Polwarth  House  did  remarkably 
well  for  P.  H." 

“He’s  a  new-comer  here  is  Squire  Womers¬ 
ley,"  continued  the  old  man,  who  was  becoming 
garrulous.  “  I ’ve  not  seen  him  myself,  for  he 
don't  come  much  about  into  the  fields  ;  but  they 
do  say  be ’s  a  pleasant  gent ;  though  in  point  of 
cleverness,  such  as  draining,  sub-soiling,  and 
double-handed  ploughing,  what  1  calls  very 
clever,  they  say  he ’s  not  a  patch  upon  the  old 
Squire." 

“  What  old  Womersley  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pentwea¬ 
zle,  yawning,  for  tbe  subject  had  little  interest 
for  him.  “No,  I  dare sav  not.” 

“  No,  no !  ’’  said  the  old  man ;  not  old  Wo¬ 
mersley.  This  is  the  first  Womersley  that  ever 
came  here.  He  was  tbe  cousin  to  our  old  Sijuire, 
and  came  into  tbe  property  at  his  death." 

“  And  what  was  your  old  Squire’s  name  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  Tbe  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,"  said  the  laborer,  with 
something  like  a  little  pride  upon  his  face  with 
serving  such  a  grand  name  ;  “  the  name  of  Pen- 
carrow,  —  Roger  Pencarrow.  Mayhap  might 
heard  tell  of  it  ?  ’’ 

“  Roger  Pencarrow,  —  R.  P.,  of  Polwarth 
House,  —  P.  H. !  By  Jove,  we  have  got  it  at 
last !  ’’  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  There ’s  the  in¬ 
scription  on  tbe  spade  as  right  as  a  trivet !  Now, 
then,  my  man,  we  are  once  more  on  the  road  to 
fortune !  ’’ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

“  Yes,  that  certainly  sounds  right  enough," 
said  Grogram,  after  the  laborer  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  penny  as  a  reward  for  his  infor¬ 
mation  (Mr.  Pentweazle  had  brought  out  about 
fourpence,  but  he  recollected  the  large  outlay 
involved  without  return,  and  substituted  for  it 
the  copper  coin).  “  R.  P.  and  P.  H.  certainly 
do  look  uncommonly  like  thingummy  and  what- 
you-call-’em,  what  the  old  man  said.  What  do 
you  intend  to  do  now,  sir  ?  ’’ 

“  To  make  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  Truro, 
and  when  the  landlord  of  our  tavern  has  re¬ 
turned,  to  ask  him  for  as  much  information  as 
he  can  give  me  about  Roger  Pencarrow,  whom 
you  are  pleased  to  speak  of  as  thingummy, 
and  about  the  estate  and  what-you-call-’em, 
otherwise  Polwarth  House.” 

“  He  may  to  a  great  squire,"  said  Grogram, 
“  and  I  daresay  he  is ;  but  he  must  be  like  most 
of  those  swells,  rather  weak  in  the  upper  story, 
cr  he  never  would  have  taken  one  of  his  own 
spades  with  his  name  —  or,  leastways,  as  good 
as  his  name  —  written  upon  it,  to  do  such  a 
job  as  this." 

Mr.  Pentweazle  stared  at  him  with  the  utmost 
astonishment. 

“  Why,  it  cannot  to  possible,"  at  length  he 
murmured,  “  that  even  you  can  to  sufficient 
jackass  to  imagine  that  a  large  landed  proprie¬ 
tor,  a  gentleman  whose  family  has  probably 
liv^  here  for  centuries,  and  whose  wealth  must 
to,  to  say  the  least,  very  great,  would  conde¬ 
scend  to  commit  such  an  act  as  this  on  his  own 
property  ?  ’’ 

“  Well,  there ’s  the  spade,"  said  Grogram. 

“  There ’s  the  spade,’’  echoed  the  little  man, 
scornfully.  “  Yes,  and  there,"  said  he,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  hedge,  “  there ’s  a  bunch  of  thistles ; 
go  and  eat  ’em.  However,  it  is  no  use  talking 
to  you  ;  it 's  no  use  attempting  to  point  out  to 
you  that  this  spade,  which  was  Mr.  Pencar- 
row’s  property,  must  have  been  got  hold  of  by 
some  one,  who  either  had  a  right  to  it,  —  in 
which  cate  it  would  be  the  gardener  or  some 
laborer  employed  on  the  estate ;  or  who  had  n’t 
a  right  to  it, — in  which  case  it  would  have 
been  stolen.  What  we  have  to  find  out  now  is, 
who  are  the  people  employed  on  the  estate; 
what  kind  of  character  they  bear ;  whether  any 
strangers  have  been  recently  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhe^  ;  and,  in  fact,  as  much  information  as 
we  possibly  can  manage  npon  the  matter. 
Now  come  on." 

They  descended  the  embankment,  and  re¬ 
traced  their  steps  again  to  the  station,  where 
Mr.  Pentweazle,  having  gained  his  object,  and 
consequently  burning  much  mollified  and 
humanized,  thought  it  totter  to  resume  ami¬ 
cable  relations  with  the  clerk,  a  proceeding  the 
way  to  which  was  speedily  cleared  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  inevitable  flask  from  his  breast¬ 
pocket,  and  the  tendering  it  to  the  youth, 
accompanied  with  a  few  pleasing  expressions. 

The  young  gentleman,  apparently,  was  one 
of  those  who  had  a  certain  liking  for  ardent 
spirits;  after  having  refreshed  himself  with 
what  he  called  a  nip,  in  which  was  somewhat 
less  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  he  tendered  a  hand  of 
fHcttdship  to  M»»  Pentweazle,  and  by  tbe  time 
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the  raid-day  train  arrived,  they  mifjht  have 
been  considered  sworn  brothers. 

This  train  bore  the  travellers  back  to  Lis- 
keard,  and  the  afternoon  was  consumed  by  the 
little  t;entleman  in  making  such  inquiries  as  he 
thought  might  prove  useful  to  him. 

In  the  evening,  the  landlord,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Truro,  was  sent  for,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a  friendly  glass,  was  invited  to  tell 
Mr.  Pcntweazle  all  he  knew  about  that  Roger 
Rencurrow  and  the  Polwarth  estate. 

He  said,  when  the  name  had  been  mentioned 
to  him,  taking  a  sm  at  his  tumbler,  “  Roger 
Penciirrow  —  yes ;  I  thought  you  would  want 
to  know  something  about  him.” 

“  What  made  you  imagine  that  1  “  said  Mr. 
Pentweazic,  in  alarm. 

“  Why,  because  he  was  just  the  sort  of  man 
to  take  interest  in  what  you  came  here  after  ?  ” 
said  the  landlord. 

“  Take  interest  in  what  I  came  here  after  ?" 
said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  his  alarm  not  all  sub- 
sidinif. 

“  Why,  of  course,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  the 
telegraphs." 

“  O  yes,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ; 
“  I  did  n’t  quite  understand  what  you  meant  at 
first,"  —  ("  Very  nearly  missed  my  tip  there,"  he 
thought  to  himself,)  —  “Ah,  and  Mr.  Pencar- 
row  took  interest  in  the  telegraphs,  did  he?  ” 

“  Why,  yes ;  it  was  through  him  the  tele- 
grajihs  was  put  up  along  that  railway  from 
Falmouth  to  Liskeard.  I  recollect  telling  you 
that  the  first  morning  you  were  here,  which 
Mr.  M’Phcrson,  who  was  br  at  the  time,  could 
bear  roe  out,"  and  adding  that  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  little  thought  that  the  news  of  his  death 
would  be  so  soon  sent  along  the  wire. 

“  I  recollect  perfectly,  now,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle.  “  How  very  silly  of  me  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  !  but,  you  see,  I  have  had  so  much  to  do 
lately,  and  that  illness  of  mine,  owing  to  the 
confounded  cold  got  in  that  damp  cutting,  and 
in  that  windy  hut  has  rather  touched  my 
memory,  I  am  afraid.  Fine  estate  Polwarth, 
eh?” 

“  Ah !  you  may  say  that,”  said  the  landlord. 
“  It ’s  a  fine  estate,  indeed." 

“  How  long  was  Mr.  Pencarrow  ill  before  he 
died  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  \yell,”  said  the  landlord,  reflecting;  “he 
were  ill  —  that  is  to  say,  not  well  enough  to  get 
about,  save  in  his  carriage,  or  in  the  wheeled 
chair  —  for  some  year  and  a  half." 

“  Ah  I  that  will  do  for  me,"  muttered  Mr. 
Pentweazle,  to \ himself.  “And  the  present 
Squire — he  has  been  over  some  months,  has  n’t 
he  i  ’’ 

“  He  have,"  said  the  landlord 
“  Keeps  up  pretty  much  the  same  establish¬ 
ment  as  the  old  gentleman  ?  Has  he  employed 
any  new  hands  ?  " 

“  No,"  said  the  landlord.  “  Pretty  much  the 
same  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Pencarrow’s  time,  so  far 
as  I  hear." 

“  No  new  hands,  eh  ?  ’’ 

“  No ;  I  think  not.  Ah  !  I  did  hear  tell  of  a 
new  lodge-keeper  down  at  the  south  lodge,  by 
the  way.” 

“  New  lodge-keeper,  eh  ?  Ah !  what ’s  he 
like?" 

“  He ’s  like  a  she,"  said  the  landlord ;  “  that 
’s  a  woman,  and  rather  a  pretty  woman,  by  all 
I ’m  told." 

“  Ah,  a  woman !  ’’  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  A 
woman  don’t  matter." 

“  Don’t  it  ?  ’’  said  the  landlord.  “  Then 
vou  are  not  of  my  way  of  thinking ;  for  if  you 
tiad  been  married  to  my  missus,  you  would  have 
found  a  woman  did  matter,  —  and  matter  a  good 
deal  sometimes  in  the  wrong  place." 

“  What  are  Mr  Womersley's  sons  like  ?  ’’  said 
Mr.  Pentweazle.  “Rollicking  dare-devils,  I 
suppose  ?  Great  cards  in  the  county,  fond  of 
a  bit  of  Sporting,  and  so  on  ?  ’’ 

“  Yes,”  said  the  landlord,  with  a  brood  grin. 
“  I  daresay  they  would  be,  if  he  had  any  ;  but, 
you  see  he  has  n’t  an^  sons,  nor  daughters 
either ;  only  n  niece.  Miss  Wynne,  what ’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  married  to  a  young  chap,  an  old  lover 
of  hers,  that ’s  come  home,  within  the  lost  few 
weeks,  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  they  say,  with  money 
made  in  the  gold-diggings  1  ” 

“  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  it  is  n’t 
about  men,  who  come  home,  having  made  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  gold-diggings,  that  I  want  to  in- 
<inire,"  he  mutter^  under  his  breath;  “but 
about  those  who  think  to  find  gold-fields  on  the 
Polwarth  estate.  Who  has  got  the  next  estate 
to  Polwarth  now  ?  ” 

“  Next  estate  to  Polwarth  ?  ”  said  the  land¬ 
lord,  reflecting ;  “  that  would  be  Mulfra.  The 
Admiral  's  got  that — Vyvyan.  Right  good 
sort  he  is ;  only  he ’s  paralyzed  in  his  hands. 
Butler 's  oblige  to  lift  glass  up  to  his  mouth, 
whenever  he  ”s  obliged  to  drink.  Butler  has  a 
hard  time  ofit,  and  plenty  to  do." 

“  Paralyzed  in  his  hands  I "  mattered  he  to 
himself.  “  Then  the  Admiral 's  not  the  man  to 
go  out  and  dig  under  telegraph-poles  on  a  dark 
night.  Admiral  got  any  sons  ?^’ 

“  No ;  he  was  never  married  —  the  Admiral ; 
he  hcv’  a  sister  with  him,  which  they  say  is 
quite  the  right  sort.  She  goes  out  shooting, 
and  digs  in  the  garden,  and  rides  a  horse  like  a 
man." 

“  Digs  in  the  garden !  ”  mattered  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle.  “The  Admiral’s  sister  cannot  have 


ness  I  have  been  delayed.  I  will  go  off  to 
Gwynruihiii  to-morrow,  and  two  or  three  days’ 
work  will  settle  that  matter,  1  hope." 

“  Good  night  to  you,”  said  the  landlord,  who, 
as  he  went  out  of  the  room,  remarked  to  him¬ 
self,  “  A  pleasant  man  to  talk  to,  and  with  a 
power  of  knowledge,  though  he  is  such  a  rum 
’un  to  look  at.” 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Pentweazle  and  Gro- 
gram  set  out  again  for  Gwynruthin  ;  they  had, 
however,  settled  upon  a  change  of  tactics.  The 
little  man  was  to  remain  about  the  line,  extend¬ 
ing  his  survey  over  the  Polwarth  estate,  and 
making  such  inquiries  as  seemed  best  to 
him,  while  Grogram,  in  his  disguise  of  linesman, 
was  to  proceed  to  the  village  which  lay  some 
miles  further,  and  to  mix  then  with  the  rural 
])opulation,  and  to  glean  from  them  all  infor¬ 
mation  possible  as  to  the  tenants  on  the  es¬ 
tate,  their  means,  habits,  and  customs.  When 
his  companion  had  departed  on  his  errand,  Mr. 
Pentweazle  startetl  forth,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  which  he  thought  it  useless 
to  contend  against,  found  himself  making  his 
way  down  the  line,  climbing  up  the  embank¬ 
ment  to  visit  the  spot  which  had  been  to  him 
the  scene  of  so  much  excitement. 

Although  his  thoughts  had  been  led  away  by 
the  discovery  of  the  broken  spade,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  light  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  initials  branded  thereon,  he  had  not 
entirely  discarded  the  navvy  theory;  and  he 
now  sat  himself  on  the  bank,  and  indulged  in  a 
day-dream  as  to  the  possibility  of  that  theory, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  had  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

As  he  was  sitting  there,  he  was  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and,  looking  up, 
he  saw  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  stick  under 
his  arm,  quickly  making  his  way  towards  him. 

“  This  must  be  the  Squire,"  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  to  himself.  “  Now,  if  I  only  play  my 
cards  well,  I  may  gain  some  more  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  him  than  1  yet  have  received 
from  any  of  his  dependants.  It  won’t  do,  how¬ 
ever,  to  let  him  suppose  that  I  am  a  purposeless 
idler,  loafing  about  on  his  property.  I  must  at 
once  assume  a  more  professional  aspect." 

Accordingly,  the  little  man  jumped  down  from 
the  stile  on  wfaich  he  had  been  sitting,  strode  over 
to  the  telegraph-pole,  rummaged  in  his  pocket  for 
bis  measuring-tape,  and  finding  it,  proceeded  ac¬ 
curately  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  of 
the  nearest  posts. 

Then,  as  the  Squire  approached  him,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  tape,  held  it  up  in  the  air,  in  order 
that  the  Squire  might  perfectly  comprehend  what 
he  was  doing,  and  then  proceeded  to  dig  out  a 
large  black  letter  pocket-book,  and  apparently  to 
make  a  minute  entry  therein. 

In  this  labor  he  was  engaged  when  the  Squire 
came  up  to  him. 

“  Good  morning  sir,”  said  Mr.  Womersley ; 
“  you  alarm  me  with  the  preparations  in  which 
I  see  you  are  so  deeply  engaged.  Not  going  to 
bring  a  new  line  of  railway  across  ray  fields,  I 
trtist  ?  ’’  said  the  old  gentleman,  jocosely. 

“  Ah,  sir,  from  that  observation,  1  gather  I 
am  addressing  Squire  Womersley,”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle,  struggling  to  get  off  the  little  tight 
wide-awake,  which  fitted  closely  to  his  bald 
head,  and  which,  when  off,  looked  like  a  black 
bird’s-nest.  “  No,  my  dear  sir,  nothing  so  des¬ 
perate.  I  am  simply  a  surveyor  in  the  employ 
of  the  telegraph  company,  engaged  in  making 
some  little  modifications  and  alterations  of  the 
e.xisting  line. 

“  O,  then,  you  arc  the  gentleman  of  whom 
the  bailiff  was  telling  me  of  some  time  ago,” 
said  Mr.  Womersley.  “  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
from  him  that  you  had  an  attack  of  illness, 
brought  on  by  your  exertkins.  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  sent  to  inquire  after  you,  but  I  had 
heard  you  had  quitted  the  neighborhood.” 

“  So  I  had,  my  dear  sir.  I  was  forced  to  do 
so  temporarily;  but  duty  has  calls  upon  me, 
which  must  be  obeyed,  and  which  have  brought 
me  back  again." 

“  You  are  not  yet  quite  recovered,  I  fear,” 
said  Mr.  Womersley,  kindly.  “  You  don’t  look 
fit  for  much  exertion.  If  you  will  step  up  to 
the  bouse  with  me,  it  is  but  a  short  distance,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  ofier  you  some  luncheon.” 

“  That  would  never  do,”  thought  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  to  himself;  “somebody  might  be  there 
who  understood  something  about  telegraphs,  — 
this  Australian  fellow,  or  somebody  else.  They 
would  ask  me  a  question  or  two,  and  discover 
I  was  an  impostor,  then  I  should  probably  be 
kicked  out  of  the  place,  or  ducked  in  the  horse- 
pond.  You  are  very  good,  my  dear  Squire,” 
said  ho  aloud,  —  “  very  good,  indeed  ;  but  I 
must  decline.  I  am  obligetl  to  be  especially 
careful  and  abstemious,  and  I  have  a  little  flask 
here  which  supplies  all  my  wants  ;  but  if  you 
will  allow  mo,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  stroll 
with  you  for  a  little  way ;  it  is  some  time  since  I 
had  tne  opportunity  of  rubbing  my  wits  against 
those  of  an  educate  man." 

“  It ’s  a  wild  place,”  said  the  Squire,  “  and 
one  which  must  be  complete  banishment  to  a 
gentleman  of  your  education.  By  all  means, 
let ’s  talk  and  walk  as  we  go  on.  Did  I  under¬ 
stand  my  steward  right  that  you  actually  slept 
in  some  rude  hut  on  the  line  ?  ’’ 

“  Such  was  my  hard  fate,”  said  Mr.  Pent- 


fccl  that  a  man’s  house  ought  to  lie  open  for  the 
reception  of  strangers ;  at  least,  of  such  as  are 
of  his  grade  of  society.” 

“  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so.”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle;  “but  I  had  no  idea  of  intruding 
myself,  and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  this  un¬ 
fortunate  illness,  I  should  have  been  forlorn. 
Siill,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world,  my  dear 
Squire,  and  am  accustomed  to  rough  it,  not 
merely  occasionally,  but  constantly.  You  with 
this  magnificent  estate  at  your  command,  can 
have  but  little  idea  what  we  scientific  men  have 
occasionally  to  put  up  with.” 

“  I  had  not  always  a  magnificent  estate  at  my 
command,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  quietly ; 
“  and  have  seen  some  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
life  myself.” 

“  Then  you  are  better  able  to  appreciate  what 
you  now  possess,  and  what  I  have  no  doubt  rich¬ 
ly  deserved.  What  I  principally  admire  in  this 
estate,  what  little  I  have  seen  of  it  —  that  is  to 
say,  os  to  the  manner  in  which  the  most  has 
been  made  of  everything  —  every  farm-house  is 
picturesque  —  every  building,  down  to  the  pigsty, 
is  made  literally  as  ornamental  as  it  possibly  could 
be.  Now,  here  is  a  small  building,  which,  I  dare¬ 
say,  is  us^  for  very  common  purposes ;  but  which 
looks  more  like  a  Turkish  kiosk  than  an  ordinary 
out-house.” 

“That!"  said  Mr.  Womersley.  “That’s  the 
tool-house." 

“  The  tool-house  ?  ’’  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  with 
sudden  interest.  “  Might  I  be  permitted  to  look 
within  ?  I  have  no  doubt  the  handiness  of  the 
interior  will  correspond  with  the  elegance  of  the 
exterior." 

“  By  all  means,”  said  the  old  gentleman. 

•  “  Though  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  anything 
particular  to  see,  —  merely  ordinary  garden- 
tools,”  he  added,  pushing  open  the  door. 

“  Merely  ordinary  garden-tools !  ”  repeated 
Mr.  Pentweazle,  looking  in,  and  turning  them 
over.  “  I  see  spades,  rakes,  trowels,  scythes. 
Very  strong  implements,  these,”  he  added, 
bringing  a  spade  into  the  light,  and  examin¬ 
ing  its  handle.  “  Nice  light  rake,  too  ;  and  the 
spade,  just  the  thing  for  you  to  walk  alxiut  with, 
and  d«  a  little  amateur  gardening  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  while  you  smoke  your  cigar.  Very  nice 
indeed,  thank  you."  And  he  closed  the  door. 
“  And  that  building  close  by  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  the  south  lodge,”  said  Mr.  Womers¬ 
ley ;  “where,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  very  pretty 
woman.” 

“Ah,  Squire,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  very 
pretty  women  are  not  in  my  way  now,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  in  my  way  at  one  time ; 
and  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  only  in  their  way 
if  anybody  younger  and  better-looking  was 
present  Well,  I  must  go  back  to  my  work. 
Thank  you,  very  much  indeed.  I  hope  on  some 
future  day  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again,  and,  perhaps,  accept  your  profiered  lun¬ 
cheon.”  And  Mr.  Pentweazic,  after  vehemently 
endeavoring  once  more  to  pull  otF  his  black¬ 
bird’s  nest,  shook  hands  with  the  Squire,  and 
proceeded  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Two  hours  later  he  was  joined  by  Grogram. 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  I  have  done 
something  towards  the  great  end.  I  have  made 
friends  with  the  Squire,  and  been  into  his 
tool-house.  Every  one  of  his  tools  is  marked 
precisely  like  that  broken  spade-handle  which 
you  have  in  your  possession.  My  original 
impression  is  confirmed,  —  it  was  from  there  the 
spade  was  stolen.” 

“Ah,”  said  Grogram,  whose  eyes  were  rather 
strange,  and  whose  speech  was  rather  thick,  a.s 
though  he  had  been  drinking,  “  but  I  have  found 
out  more  than  that.  AVhat  do  you  think  that 
woman  that  the  landlord  told  us  of  this 
morning  —  the  new  woman  who  has  come  lately 
to  keep  the  south  lodge  —  who  do  you  think  she 
is  ?  ” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle, 
testily  ;  “  what  does  it  matter  ?  ” 

“  What  does  it  matter  ?  ’’  echoed  Grogram  ; 
“  why,  a  good  deal,  I  reckon.  That  woman  is 
Jaae  Bradstock,  wife  of  George  Bradstock,  my 
old  pal,  who  was  killed  in  trying  to  escape.” 

“  The  devil  I  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  that 
o])cns  up  quite  a  new  line  of  country.” 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  last  year  was 
144,881  hogsheads,  against  87,0(Xl  hogsheads  in 
1869,  —  an  increase  of  57,791  hogsheads,  or 
over  66  per  cent.  The  yield  of  molasses  was 
10,281,419  gallons,  against  5,724,256  in  1869,  an 
increase  of  nearly  100  percent. 

—  W.  S.  Stillman,  late  United  States  Consul 
in  Candia,  has  recently  married  Miss  Marie 
Spartill,  daughter  of  the  Greek  Consul-General 
in  London,  a  young  lady  whose  picturesque 
beauty  and  charm  have  long  rendered  her  a 
most 'noticeable  figure  in  the  society  of  the 
metropolis. 

—  Moved  to  the  perpetuation  of  his  name  in 
a  good  work,  Mr.  Purdue  offered  to  leave 
S  100,000  for  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College, 
if  located  at  Lafayette,  and  named  after  himself, 
which  was  agreed  to  ;  but  he  utterly  refu.<es  to 
make  this  bequest  unless  his  plans  are  followed 
in  the  building. 

—  John  Eugene  Robert-Houdin,  the  celebrated 
French  conjurer,  died  recently  at  Blois,his  native 
town.  He  invented  many  ingenious  machines, 
for  which  he  received  prize  medals.  In  1845  he 
began  his  public  career  as  a  conjurer,  and  for 
seven  years  amused  (h«  Parisians,  at  his  hall  in 


the  Palais-Royal.  The  Government  sent  him 
in  1856  to  Algiers,  in  order  that  he  might  en¬ 
lighten  the  Arabs  on  the  pretended  miracles  of 
their  marabouts.  He  wrote  several  interesting 
books. 

—  A  very  precocious  child  has  appeared,  it  is 
said  at  Jamestown,  Penn.  Though  luirely  three 
years  old  he  is  four  feet  high,  has  a  head,  arms, 
and  legs  as  large  as  an  ordinary  man’s,  strong 
voice,  and  remarkable  mental  powers.  His  de¬ 
lighted  father,  one  George  S.  Kingston,  thinks 
of  exhibiting  bis  phenomenal  son. 

—  M.  Emile  Ollivier  has  become  the  father  of 
a  son  and  of  a  brochure.  The  former  was  given 
the  name  of  Jocelyn ;  the  latter,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  a  long  time  ago,  bears  the  name  A/u 
Jwstijicaiion,  and  only  an  edition  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  copies  has  been  published  for  circulation 
among  the  friends  of  the  ex-Minister. 

—  In  a  trial  in  Washington  County,  a  week  or 
two  since,  a  certain  deed  was  proved  to  be  fraud¬ 
ulent,  it  being  dated  January  7,  1827,  and  paper 
manufacturers  testifying  that  such  paper  as  it 
was  written  upon  was  not  in  existence  until 
1840,  the  process  by  which  it  was  made  not 
having  been  known  until  about  that  time. 

—  Jules  Ferry,  who  continues  to  be  named  in 
the  French  papers  as  about  to  be  appointed  am¬ 
bassador  to  this  country,  is  a  member  of  the 
Paris  bar,  and  was  a  resolute  political  opponent 
of  Napoleon  III.  He  has  written  some  impor¬ 
tant  political  pamphlets,  and  been  a  contributor 
to  the  Paris  press.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to 
the  Corps  Legislatif. 

—  Adam  Bruhl,  who  claims  to  have  been  a 
soldier  in  most  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  the  terrible  retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
the  awful  passage  of  Beresina,  celebrated  bis 
golden  wedding  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  recently, 
and  gave  on  the  occasion  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  his  military  career. 

—  The  late  Albert  Schumacher,  of  Baltimore, 
liequeathed  $  10,000  of  Baltimore  City  stock  to 
the  German  Society  of  Maryland,  for  the  benefit 
of  destitute  Germans  ;  $  10,000  to  the  German 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  same  city,  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes ;  S  5,000  to  the  Seefarth,  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  ■?  1,000  to  the  Verein  Wohlthun,  at  Ber¬ 
lin.  His  will  was  made  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

—  Lady  Derby  sat  at  dinner  between  the 
Prussian  Ambassador  and  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador,  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  She  asked  the 
latter  if  the  position  was  disagreeable  to  him. 
“  Not  at  all,”  replied  M.  de  Broglie,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  tbe  whole  company,  “  it  will  be 
tbe  first  titne  I  ever  found  myself  at  table 
with  a  Prussian  when  I  did  not  have  to  pay  for 
his  dinner.” 

—  It  is  observed,  as  a  reassuring  considera¬ 
tion,  resjiecting  President  Thiers,  that  he  can 
reckon  an  unusual  number  of  long-lived  ances¬ 
tors  His  grandfather,  a  Marseilles  lawver, 
died  in  1795  at  the  age  of  84.  His  father  lived 
to  80.  His  mother  died  at  the  same  age.  Two 
aunts,  sisters  of  his  father,  died  at  Mentone,  both 
u]>wards  of  80  ;  and  his  nearest  living  relation 
is  a  cousin  now  at  Mentone,  a  lady  aged  79. 
M.  Thiers  is  now  only  in  his  74th  year,  and, 
though  occasionally  subject  to  an  affection  of 
the  larynx,  is  wonderfully  vigorous. 

—  Dr.  Anthony  Minter,  who  died  in  Shel- 
bina.  Mo.,  lost  month,  left  a  will,  bequeathing 
S  18,000  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  providing 
fur  the  distribution  of  tbe  rest  of  his  estate. 
As  his  assets  were  not  known  to  exceed  about 
$  1 4,000,  some  curiosity  was  felt  to  know  how 
the  provisions  of  the  will  were  to  be  carried 
out.  The  executor,  on  examining  Dr.  Minter’s 
paper,  found  a  memorandum  telling  where  in 
the  garden  a  number  of  pots  would  be  found, 
containing  money.  On  digging  at  the  places 
indicated,  $  9,000  in  gold  coin  was  found.  It 
had  been  buried  there  during  the  Rebellion. 

—  We  have  frequently  heard  of  men  who  had 
ill  luck  in  marria^ ;  but  Thomas  Francis,  at  the 
State  capital,  —  if  we  may  believe  the  Albany  pa¬ 
pers,  —  has  been  particularly  unfortunate  in'  that 
relation.  His  first  killed  herself  thirty-four  years 
ago ;  nine  years  after  his  second  spouse  ran  away 
from  him,  and  died  of  destitution  in  Illinois ; 
six  years  later  his  third  consort  was  di  owned. 
In  1858  his  fourth  helpmate  was  killed,  and  he, 
having  been  convicted  of  the  murder,  was  sent 
to  prison  for  life,  but  pardoned  out  In  anoth¬ 
er  decade  the  fifth  partner  of  his  bosom  myste¬ 
riously  disappeared  ;  and  very  recently  the  sixth 
weddra  idol  of  his  soul  sought  peace  and  obliv¬ 
ion  by  hanging  herself  to  a  bedpost.  Tbe  accu¬ 
mulation  of  years  and  experience  having  made 
Francis  a  philosopher,  he  bears  his  connubial 
bereavements  with  fortitude  and  resignation. 

—  Miss  Cordelia  Jane  Hodgeson,  the  last  Eng¬ 
lish  connection  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  at  Preston,  England,  the 
other  day.  Miss  Hodgeson’s  grandmother  was 
related  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  lived  with  her 
during  the  latter  part  of  1771,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  Preston.  Franklin’s  only 
daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  R.  Bache,  anoth¬ 
er  relative  of  Miss  Hodgeson,  whose  children 
and  grandchildren  lived  in  Philadelphia  in  1825. 
During  this  visit,  or  the  subsequent  one  of  1775, 
when  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  refugee. 
Dr.  Franklin  made  an  ingenious  musical  toy 
for  Miss  Lucretia  Bache,  which  was  the  origin 
of  the  harmonica.  After  passing  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  of  Moss  Cottage, 
Preston,  it  was  lost  at  a  basiaar  for  which  it  was 
borrowed. 


come  across  the  adjoining  estate.  Now,  I  must 
go  myself,  and  look  into  this.  Well,  thank  you 
for  your  informdtion,  and  I  hope  to  be  quit 
from  ydur  part  of  IHe  tiountry  for  some  time.  I 
dm  wantbd  iljj  in  the  tlorth,  but  there  is  so 
Inucli  business,  and  with  that  and  Iny  ill¬ 


weazle. 

“  I  have  no  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  hut, 
j  except  upon  what  my  steward  told  me,”  said 
j  Mr.  Womersley.  “  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
[  been  too  delighted  to  have  ott'erctl  you  any  hos- 
i  pitality  that  Polwarth  House  could  give,  in  a 
i  lilace  iike  this,”  continued  the  old  gentleman,  a 
j  little  jioiiipously.  '*  Where  there  are  no  inns,  I 
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STAXDI.SH  HOUSE,  DUXBUUY.  BUILT  1666. 


CAPTAIN  MILES  STANDISH. 

ON  the  17th  of  August  the  Standish  Me¬ 
morial  Association  propose  to  consecrate 
the  ground  for  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Miles  Standish,  on  or  near  Cap¬ 
tain’s  Hill,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts.  Of  all 
the  men  who  led  the  lor  orn  hope  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  New  England,  no  one  has  a  juster 
claim  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity  than 
the  famous  military  leader  of  the  Puritans 
who  settled  at  Plymouth. 

Captain  Miles  Standish  was  born  at  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England,  nrobably  in  1584.  He 
descended  from  a  long  and  illustrious  line 
of  ancestors  of  that  name.  Descending  from 
Thurston  de  Standish  and  llalph  Standish, 
bis  family  was  divided  and  designated  as 
the  Standlshes  of  Standish,  and  the  Stan- 
dishes  ofDuxbury  Hall.  They  .separated,  — 

“  .Jordan  ”  becoming  the  proprietor  of  Stan¬ 
dish,  and  “  IIu"h  ”  of  Duxbury,  one  uphold¬ 
ing  the  Catholic,  the  other  the  Protestant 
reugion.  The  baronetcy  of  Standish,  erect¬ 
ed  in  1676,  became  extinct  in  1812.  The 
family  seats  arc  situated  near  the  village  of 
Chorley,  in  Lancashire,  and  the  property  is 
large,  the  income  being  some  five  hunc&ed 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  records  of 
the  parish  from  1549  to  1652  were  thoroughly 
searched  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Bromley, 
the  agent  sent  out  by  the  heirs  of  Standish  in 
this  country,  the  result  proving  to  his  mind 
that  Miles  .Standish  was  the  true  and  right¬ 
ful  heir  to  the  estates  which  were  surrepti¬ 
tiously  detained  from  him.  Justin  Winsor,  in 
his  History  of  Duxbury,  says  :  “  The  records 
were  all  readily  deciphered,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  years  1584  and  1585,  the  very 
dates,  about  which  time  Standish  is  sup 
posed  to  have  been  born ;  .and  the  paren- 
ment  leaf,  which  contained  the  registers  of 
the  births  of  these  years  was  wholly  illegi¬ 
ble,  and  their  appearance  was  such,  that  me 
conclusion  was  at  once  established,  that  it 
had  been  done  purposely  with  pumice-stone, 
or  otherwise,  to  destroy  the  legal  evidence  of 
the  parentage  of  Standish,  and  his  con¬ 
sequent  title  to  the  estates  thereabout. 
The  mutilation  of  these  pages  is  supposed 
to  have  been  accomplished,  when,  about 
twenty  years  before,  similar  inquiries  were 
made  by  the  family  in  America.  The 
rector  of  the  parish,  when  afterwards  re¬ 
quested  by  the  investigator  to  certify  that 
tne  pages  were  gone,  at  once  suspected  his 
design  of  discovering  the  title  to  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  rigor  of 
the  law  (as  he  had  entered  as  an  anti¬ 
quarian  researcher  merely)  compelled  him 
to  pay  the  sum  of  about  £  15  or  suffer  im¬ 
prisonment.” 

Miles  was  educated  to  the  military  pro¬ 
fession,  and  early  received  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  forces  on 
the  Continent,  in  aid  of  the  Dutch.  He  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Netherlands,  the  seat  of  war, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time  after  peace 
was  declared,  but  soon  joined  the  English 
refugees  of  Leyden.  He  joined  the  first 
company  of  Pilgrims  for  America,  and  on 
their  arrival  on  the  coast  was  sent  out  in 
the  command  of  the  Pinnace  with  sixteen 
men,  to  make  discoveries  along  the  shore. 
After  spending  nearly  a  month  in  various 
expeditions,  surveying  the  different  bays 
and  channels,  he  reported  in  favor  of  the 
harbor  of  Plymoutn  as  a  settling  point  I 
where  the  final  landing  was  made.  He  was 
soon  elected  to  the  chief  military  command,  , 
a  position  he  retained  till  his  death,  thirty-  i 
six  years  afterwanls.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
parallel  of  his  military  experience  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country.  Winsor  ; 


says :  “  Standish  affords  us  not  only  an 
instance  of  the  nerve  of  the  Pilgrims,  but 
a  type  of  their  hearts.”  His  courage  was 
indisputable.  In  his  various  expeditions 
against  the  Indians  he  wanted  but  few 
men,  and  the  choice  of  these  he  claimed 
for  himself.  He  was  always  a  leader  in 
every  hazardous  undertaking,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  confiding  in  his  bravery  and  prudence, 
were  ever  ready  to  place  themselves  under 
his  command,  and  in  the  most  trying  con¬ 
flicts  they  felt  themselves  secure.  His  ac¬ 
tions  show  a  forbearance  rarely  met  with 
in  one  of  his  profession ;  while  in  the  time 
of  decisive  action,  his  courage  and  per¬ 
severance  were  equal  to  the  boldest  reso¬ 
lutions.  No  one  has  ever  charged  Standish 
either  with  failures  in  point  of  obedience  or 
of  wantonly  e.xceeding  the  limits  of  his  com¬ 
mission.  He  is  called  by  Prince  one  of  those 
heroes  of  antiquity,  “  who  chose  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God;  who 
through  faith  subdued  kingdoms  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions,  waxed  valiant  in  nght, 
and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens.” 

Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  made 
commander  of  tho  expedition  against  the 
Dutch,  and  although  far  advanced  in  years, 
he  was  still  considered  the  best  person  upon 
whom  the  command  could  devolve.  In  his 
commission  and  instruction  he  is  spoken  of 
as  one  “of  whose  approved  fideutie  and 
abilitie  we  have  had  long  experience.” 

Standish’s  services  to  the  colony  were  of 
hardly  less  importance  in  their  civil  than  in 
their  military  affairs.  He  held  the  office  of 
an  assistant  and  deputy  during  the  whole  of 
his  life,  was  treasurer  of  tho  colony  from 
1644  to  1649.  and  once  he  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  as  them  agent.  Scarcely  an  appraise¬ 


ment  was  made  where  the  colony  were 
interested  but  Standish  was  on  the  com¬ 
mission,  unless  otherwise  occupied.  About 
the  year  1630,  he  settled  in  Duxbury,  on  a 
tract  of  land  granted  to  him  by  the  colony, 
and  which  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Standish  farm.  Upon  this  farm  the  cele¬ 
brated  Captain’s  Hill  is  situated.  Tradition 
fi.xes  his  house  on  the  southeasterly  part 
of  the  peninsula,  where  there  still  remain 
the  walls  of  two  cellars  singularly  joined 
at  one  end.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cellar 
of  one  part  was  constructed  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  storehouse,  built  after  his  death  in 
1656,  by  his  son  Alexander,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  burned  sometime 
during  the  next  nine  years,  or  previous  to 
1665.  The  present  Standbh  house  was 
erected  by  Alexander  Standish,  partly  from 
old  timbers  taken  from  the  rem.iins  of  his 
father’s  house.  This  fact  is  fully  verified  by 
the  appearance  cf  the  beams  in  the  present 
building,  which  show  not  only  the  marks  of 
former  use,  but  bear  traces  upon  them  of  the 
use  of  a  whip  saw,  an  implement  which  ante¬ 
dated  the  establishment  of  sawmills.  It  is 
also  supposed  that  the  hearthstone,  as  indi¬ 
cated  m  our  engraving,  belonged  to  the 
former  house,  as  well  as  the  doors  and  latch¬ 
ings,  of  which  we  also  give  a  representation. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  give  the  true  size 
or  shape  of  the  original  house,  though  the 
timbers  that  were  transferred  to  the  new 
one  were  mostly  of  oak  and  were  very 
strong ;  they  are  still  quite  sound  and 
show  the  old  mortises  and  tenons  used  for 
the  first  house,  in  many  places.  The  barn, 
so  far  as  is  known,  was  on  the  south  slope 
of  Captain’s  Hill,  not  far  from  the  large 
rock,  now  sometimes  CoHed  the  “  Captain’s 
Chair.”  'The  homestead  estate,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  was  left 


by  will  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  lived  on 
it  till  his  death  in  1702. 

Alexander,  devised  the  homestead  to  his 
son.  Miles,  who  resided  on  it  till  his  death 
in  1739.  The  latter  left  a  numerous  fam¬ 
ily.  He  also  had  a  son  Miles,  who  in¬ 
herited  the  property,  but  who  removed  to 
Bridgewater  and  died  in  1784.  The  mother 
of  the  last-named,  and  one  sister  remained 
at  the  old  home,  and  were  probably  the  last 
of  the  family  who  resided  there.  'ITie  estate 
was  sold  by  Miles,  July  3,  1763,  to  Samuel 
and  Sylvanus  Drew,  who  disposed  of  the 
property  to  Wait  Wadsworth,  and  from  his 
hands  it  jiasscd  to  George  Faunce,  and  de¬ 
scended  to  his  children ;  then  a  part  was  pur¬ 
chased  of  his  grandson  George  Faunce,  and 
a  part  of  Luther  Pieree  by  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor.  'The  desce  ndants  of  Captain  Stan¬ 
dish  are  very  numerous  and  are  scattered 
through  the  whole  country.  Some  remain  in 
New  England.  Moses  Standish,  Lemuel 
Miles  Standish,  and  one  or  two  brothers  re¬ 
side  in  Boston,  and  William  and  Benjamin 
Standish,  and  perhaps  some  others,  still  re¬ 
side  in  Duxbury  and  Plymouth  County. 

The  Standish  tract  contains  some  of  the 
finest  land  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  a 
part  of  which,  on  the  east  side,  was  the 
Elder  Brewster  place.  Of  Captain’s  Hill 
the  historian  ot  Duxbury  says  :  “  This 

hill  formed  a  jiart  of  an  early  grant  to 
Captain  Standish,  who  settled  near  its  base, 
and  whose  name  it  still  be-ars.  It  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  whieh  extends  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction,  between  the  baj  s  of 
Duxbury  and  Plymouth,  and  contains  about 
two  or  tliree  hundred  acres  of  good  soil, 
little  inferior  to  any  in  the  country  in  fer¬ 
tility.” 

Kose,  the  first  wife  of  Miles  Standish,  died 
at  Plymouth,  January  29,  1621,  about  a 
month  after  the  landing.  She  was  among 
the  first  to  succumb  to  the  privations  of  that 
terrible  first  winter.  He  married  a  second 
wife  (Barbara),  who  survived  him. 

To  his  house  on  Captain’s  Hill,  Standish 
removed  after  his  second  marriage,  and 
here  he  drew  around  him  a  devoted  class  of 
friends,  among  whom  were  the  elder  Brew¬ 
ster,  George  Partridge,  John  Alden,  Mr. 
Howland,  Francis  Eaton,  Peter  Brown, 
George  Soule,  and  other  settlers  of  Dux¬ 
bury.  Captain  Standish,  in  his  old  age, 
so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  enjoyed 
good  health  till  his  last  illness.  His  vigor, 
both  of  mind  and  body',  seemed  as  strong 
and  fresh  as  in  his  early  days.  He  combined 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  practical  use  of 
intuition  and  intellect :  and  when  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  plan,  however  suddenly 
made,  he  executed  it  with  great  rapidity.  His 
temperament  was  sanguine  and  impulsive, 
but  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he 
seemed  to  exercise  a  wonderful  control  over 
his  passions. 

Captain  Standish  is  perhaps  better  known 
to  our  reaflers  through  Mr.  Longlellow's 
charming  poem  relating  to  his  coiutship  of 
Priscilla,  than  thrc.ugh  the  dry  records  of 
New  England  history.  ITie  historians  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony  have  failed  to  give 
us  the  details  of  that  remarkable  wooing, 
leaving  it  to  the  poet  to  embalm  the  roman¬ 
tic  story  in  his  beautiful  verse.  We  copy 
from  the  poem  the  following  description  of 
the  doughty  Captain  :  — 

“  In  the  Old  Colony  days,  in  Plymouth  the  land  of  the 
Pilprimf*, 

To  and  fh>  in  a  room  of  bis  simple  and  primitire  dwell* 
inje, 

Clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  ami  boots  of  Conloran  leather, 
Strode,  with  a  martial  air,  Miles  StaudUh  the  Ihiritan 
Captain. 

Buried  in  thought  he  seemed,  with  his  hands  beUnd 
him,  and 
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£vrr  and  anon  to  behold  hU  glittcrinj;  vcapona  of 
warfare, 

Hanging  in  ahining  array  along  the  walla  of  the 
chamber, — 

i'utlaaa  and  corwelet  of  ateel,  and  hia  truaty  awronl  of 
Damaarua, 

Cunred  at  the  point  and  inacribed  with  ita  myatieal 
Anbic  aentenee, 

\rhUe  underneath,  in  a  eomer,  were  fowling-piece, 
mnaket,  and  matchlock. 

Bhort  of  atature  he  waa,  bnt  atrongly  built  and  athletic, 
broad  in  the  ahouldera,  deep-cheat^,  with  muaclee  and 
ainewa  of  iron ; 

brown  aa  a  nut  waa  hia  hue,  but  hia  ruaaet  heard  waa 
already 

blaked  with  patchee  of  anow,  aa  hedgea  aometimea  in 
Norember.” 

The  monument  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  to  Captain  Standish  will  be  of  stone 
and  one  hundred  and  fitly  feet  in  height. 
The  base  for  thirty  feet  is  to  be  built  of 
block  granite  edged;  the  rest  of  rough 
granite  laid  in  cement  The  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Standish  Monument  Association 
are:  President,  (ien.  Horace  Binney  Sar¬ 
gent  Advisor)’  Presidents,  His  Excellency 
Atarshall  Jewell,  Connecticut ;  His  Excel¬ 
lency  James  A.  Weston,  New  Hampshire; 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Putnam,  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Dr. 
George  B.  Loring,  lion.  John  H.  Clifford, 
Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtlcff,  Hon.  E.  S. 
Tobey,  and  Hon.  Horatio  Harris,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain, 
!Maine ;  Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside,  Rhode 
Island.  Secietary,  Stephen  N.  Gifford, 
Duxbun’.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Ste¬ 
phen  M.  Allen,  Boston.  Treasurer,  Jacob 
11.  Loud,  Plymouth  and  Boston. 


INVESTMENTS. 


i  LEADING  financial  journal  says :  “  If 
1\.  we  compare  first-class  Railroad  Bonds 
with  good  Real  Estate  mortgages  tis  an  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  people  generally,  each  will 
be  found  to  have  peemiar  advantages  of 
their  own.  For  example,  —  a  Railroad 
Bond  is  readily  and  always  negotiable ;  its 
cash  value  is  known  by  all  bankers,  and 
hence  it  can  be  used  as  collateral  at  bank 
for  temporary  loans ;  the  interest  it  bears  is 
regularly  and  promptly  paid,  without  trou¬ 
ble  or  expense  to  the  holder ;  the  investor 
in  Railroad  Bonds,  unlike  the  owner  of  Real 
Estate  mortgages,  has  no  anxiety  about  the 
title  to  the  property  on  which  his  bond  is 
secured,  insurance  on  buildings,  or  the  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  taxes,  on  which  the  con- 
tinuea  soundness  of  that  title  depends. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  admitted, 
that  a  first  mortgage  on  valuable  Land  is 
one  of  the  best  possible  securities.  Tlie 
property  can  neither  run  away  nor  bum  up. 
Its  value  is  not  affected  by  speculative  com¬ 
binations,  nor  by  fluctuations  in  the  amount 
of  Railroad  traffic.  The  actual  value  of 
good  land  steadily  increases  with  the  steady 
growth  of  population. 

“It  is  because  the  7-30  Bonds  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  are  both  a  first- 
class  Railroad  security,  and  a  Real  Estate 
mortgage,  on  lands  worth  twice  the  amount 
secured,  that  we  commend  them  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  desire  cn  investment  that 
is  safe  beyond  question,  while  readily  nego¬ 
tiable  and  bearing  a  good  rate  of  interest. 
They  are  a  first  lien,  not  only  on  a  great 
Railroad  and  its  traffic,  but  in  addUion  are 
a  first  mortgage  on  valuable  lands  at  the 
rate  of  50  acres  to  each  $  100  of  indebt¬ 
edness.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  rate 
of  interest  (7  3-10  per  cent  gold)  is  more 
than  eight  per  cent  currency,  and  that  the 
bonds  are  always  exchangeable  at  10  per 
cent  premium  lor  the  lands  on  which  they 
are  secured  (practically  giving  the  power 
of  foreclosure  at  will),  and  it  is  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain  tile  high  favor  with  which  these  secu¬ 
rities  are  now  regarded.  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Bonds,  secured  only  on  the  Rail¬ 
road  itself,  and  bearing  only  six  per  cent 
gold  interest,  are  now  selling  at  103.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact,  it  is  not  unsafe  to  prediet 
that  Northern  Pacifies,  bearing  seven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  gold  interest,  secured 
both  on  the  Railroad  and  on  23,000  acres  of 
land  to  each  mile  of  track,  and  now  selling 
at  par,  will  at  an  early  day  be  worth  1.10.” 


CUNDURANGO. 


SPEAKING  of  this  mysterious  plant,  the 
New  York  TrUnme  remarks :  “  Our 
readers  may  or  may  not  have  noted  that,  in 
the  ever-proceeding  warfare  between  the 
medical  schools  characterized  as  regular  and 
irregular  respectively,  we  incline  generally 
to  the  side  of  the  irregulars,  heretics,  new- 
lights,  —  in  short,  the  quacks.  Doubtless, 
each  school  blunders,  botches,  injures,  and 
kills,  pretending  to  know  more  than  it  ever 
•lid  know;  bnt  we  cannot  forget  that  the 
Circulation  of  the  BIckxI,  Vaccination,  &c., 
&c.,  were  originally  stigmatized  as  quack- 


cries,  while  bleeding,  calomel,  and  denying 
cold  water  and  fresh  air  to  fever-stricken 
sufferers,  were  regular  within  our  re¬ 
membrance.  We  have  n’t  a  doubt  that 
Galen  and  ..Esculapius,  if  half  as  able  and 
successful  as  tradition  reports  them,  were 
regarded  by  the  old  fogies  of  their  duty  as 
quacks,  —  brilliant,  dashing  fellows,  but 
erratic  and  unsafe. 

“  We  know  very  little  of  Cundurango, 
the  new  cure-all  for  Cancer ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  ‘  Washington  City  Medical  Society  ’  has 
pronounced  against  it  prepossesses  it  in  our 
favor.  That  Society  will  not  fellowship  Dr. 
Augusta,  because  he  is  a  nigger,  and  can’t 
abide  Dr.  Cox,  because  he  consults  with 
HomtBopaths,  and  is  now  atler  Dr.  Bliss  for 
the  latter  reason,  and  is  going  for  him  again 
because  he  professes  faith  in  Cundurango, 
and  has  sent  his  partner  to  a  barely  accessi¬ 
ble  portion  of  South  America  to  procure  a 
supply  of  the  specific.  They  appear  to 
have  tried  it  on  a  patient  nearly  dea<l  with 
cancer,  and  he  died  —  wherefore,  they  will 
have  none  of  it!  (How  would  they  abide  a 
kindred  ordeal  ?)  We  advise  no  one  to  buy 
and  use  Cundurango;  we  presume  people 
will  die  of  Cancer  in  1900  as  they  did  in 
1800;  yet  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  Cundu¬ 
rango  has  helped  some  sufferers  by  Cancer ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  indorsed  by  the 
“  regular  ”  faculty  of  Ecuador  shall  not  im- 
I)el  us  to  refuse  it  the  fair  trial  it  seeks. 
Whenever  Cundurango  shall  have  become 
attainable  at  any  reasonable  price,  we  shall 
hope  to  hear  that  sufferers  by  Cancer  are 
giving  it  a  fair  trial,  and  are  prepared  to  set 
forth  the  truth  respecting  its  merits  as  their 
experience  shall  reveal  it.” 


Picnic  parties  arc  becoming  epidemic  in 
Rondout,  New  York.  All  young  unmarried 
ladies  are  crazy  for  them.  It  happened  in  this 
way  :  A  few  days  ago  there  was  a  qui.’t  little 
affair  of  the  kind,  in  which  six  couples  partici¬ 
pated.  After  the  lunch  had  been  dis]K>sed  of, 
they  strolled  off  in  different  directions,  as  in¬ 
clination  or  accident  led  them.  After  a  ramble 
of  an  hour  or  so,  they  gathered  together  again 
and  returned  home.  Subsequently,  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  confidences  exchanged  among  the  young 
ladies,  it  leaked  out  that  in  that  brief  hour  si.x 
engagements  to  marry  had  been  made,  and  the 
whole  party  thus  disi>oscd  of. 


Premature  Loss  op  the  Hair,  which  is  so 
common  nowadays,  may  bo  entirely  prevented 
by  the  use  of  Burnell's  Cucoaine.  It  has  been 
used  in  thonsands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was 
coming  out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  ar¬ 
rest  its  decay,  and  to  promote  a  heaithy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  unrivalled  as  a 
dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 


Symptoms  of  Worms  in  Children  are  often 
overlooked.  Worms  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
cause  irritation,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
use  of  a  sure  remedy.  Brown’s  “  Vermifuge 
Comfits,”  or  Worm  Lozenges,  are  simple  and  ef¬ 
fectual.  _ 

Our  California  Wines  have  received  the  only 
Gold  Medal  ever  awarded  to  American  v/ines. 

Perkins  &  .Stern. 

California  Wines. 


Mrs.  Mart  A.  Livermore  writes  as  follows  of 
the  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  in  the  Woman’s  Jour¬ 
nal  of  July  15:  — 

“  Our  readers  ■will  find  an  advertisement  of  the 
Weed  Sewing  Machine  elsewhere  in  our  columns. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  sewing  machines  in  use. 
One  or  two  of  the  other  patents  may  equal  it,  but 
nene  can  surpass  it.  Among  its  points  of  excel¬ 
lence  are  its  straight  needle,  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  adjusted,  its  non-liability  to  get  out  of 
order,  its  using  both  upper  and  under  thread  alike, 
whether  of  glazed  cotton  or  linen  thread,  its  ad¬ 
mirably  combined  hemmer  and  feller,  its  com¬ 
bined  stitching  foot  and  braider,  and  its  general 
cleanliness  and  protection  against  soiling  garments. 
No  goods  sewed  by  it  need  ever  be  “  soaped  ”  or 
“  oiled,”  it  has  a  like  tension  on  both  threads,  it 
is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  sewing,  it  makes  a  stitch 
on  both  sides  alike,  it  works  with  great  rapidity,  its 
tension  does  not  require  changing,  it  consumes  very 
little  cotton,  and,  in  short,  is  simple,  efficient,  and 
durable.  Of  what  machine  can  more  be  said  in 
praiieV  Before  purchasing,  we  advise  all  women 
to  examine  the  Weed.” 


Centralization  is  one  of  the  bugbeais  of  Amer¬ 
ican  politics.  Every  business  man  desires  it.  The 
American  House,  Boston,  offers  not  only  sump¬ 
tuous  and  quiet  suites  of  rooms  to  families,  but  the 
very  centre  of  business  to  meichants  and  commer¬ 
cial  travellers. 

Upham’s  Asthma  Cure  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  in./fve  minutes,  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Price  S  2.00  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Kemoved  in  Jive  minutes, 
without  injury  to  the  skin,  by  Uphasi’s  Uepilatory 
Powder.  $  1.26  by  mail.  Addre.w  S.  C.  L'pham, 
106  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  free.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


For  Moth  Patches  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  ami 
Freckle  iMtim.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  40  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


Applications  for  Advertlslnc  Contracts 
In  Etiet  Satuedat,  The  Atlantic  Monthlt,  The 
North  American  Review,  sad  OoB  Yovno  Foles,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  shculd  be  addressed  to  GEORGB 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  8t.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  I.E  GRAND 
BKNEDICT,  No.  >7  Park  Row,  who  la  our  Hpeclat 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMK8  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Publlsbera. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


1. 

ESSAYS  OX  THE  PRIXCIPLES  OF  TASTE. 

ART; 

Its  L,awa  and  the  ReaHons  for  them.  Collected, 
Considered,  and  Arranged,  for  general  and  educational 
purposes.  By  Samuel  P.  Lung,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
Student  of  the  English  Koyal  Academy,  and  Pupil  of 
the  late  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  R.  A.  I2mo.  Cloth, 
with  Steel  Engravings  and  Wnn,l  Cuts,  f  3.00. 
noK.  Geo.  B.  Emerson  In  a  note  to  the  author  say»:  — 
**  I  believe  that  any  persun  wke  shall  carefully  read  it 
would  so  understand  Ike  principtee  and  have  his  eytsepened 
to  the  beauties  of  art,  that  he  would  never  look  npon  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  statue,  or  a  noble  building,  without  more  interest 
and  a  higher  power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  it.” 

2. 

nr  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  CREDO." 

THE  SWOKD  AND  GAKHENT, 

Or,  Ministerial  Culture.  By  Rev.  L.  T.  Town¬ 
send,  I).  !>.,  Professor  in  Boston  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  lOiiio.  Cloth.  $  l.iW. 

The  layman  who  will  etudy  this  book  carefully  will  be 
able  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  bis  pastor' e  sermons 
than  can  be  done  without  it,  and  every  preacher  who  will 
read  it  cannot  fail  to  ate  how  religious  subjects  must  be 
preiented  is  modem  times  to  meet  modern  wants.  The 
Publishers  have  spared  no  pains  or  etpeiise  in  producing 
the  work  in  a  readable,  compact,  and  elegant  form. 

3. 

LIFE  JX  AX  JXSAXE  ASYICM. 

BEHIND  THE  BAHS. 

16mo.  Cloth.  S‘i.00. 

Many  works  upon  the  treatment  proper  for  insane  pa^ 
tients  have  been  published  i  but  never ^  we  believey  until  noWy 
has  one  been  produeedy  so  well  ealeulated  by  its  details  to 
promote  the  essential  benefit  of  those  whose  state  so  strongly 
appeals  to  the  liveliest  sympathies  of  mankindj*^ 

4, 

MAD  Am:  SeUWAHT/fS  SOVEIsa 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  VAIIV  HAN. 

BT  TUB  AUTHOR  OP 

Clolfl  and  Name*  Birth  and  Education* 
Guilt  and  Innocence* 

Hvo.  Paper,  $  1.00;  Cloth,  $  K.V). 

**  The  book  is  an  admirable  one  and  raises  our  opinion 
of  the  talents  of  the  Swedish  novelisL  She  is  very  unlike 
Fredrika  Bremeryand  has  ynuch  more  powerful  conception 
of  certain  phases  of  life  than  that  good  woman  ever  altainedy 
but  her  books  have  the  same  domestic  meritSy  and  deserve 
their  popularitye*^  ~  SpriogfleUl  Kepublican. 

•**Kold  by  all  liooksollers  and  KcwsdcalcrR,  and  sent 
by  mail,  pot^t^paid,  (»n  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEFASD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEFAED,  &  DILLIEOHAM, 

47  &  40  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

$10  from  5dc. 

^O.METIllXO  TRGKNTLY  NEEDED  BY  EVERY- 
^  BODY.  Call  and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (post¬ 
age  paid)  for  Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars, 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Works  of  Nath^ei  Hawthorne. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITIOX. 

SlE.SSItS.  .IA.MES  11.  OSGOOD  A  CO.  have  Is  giin  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Hawthorne’s  works,  com¬ 
prising 

Thu  Marble  Faun ;  or,  The  Rumiuice  of  Monte 
Reni, 

The  Scarlet  Letter, 

The  House  of  The  ISeven  Gables, 

Twice-Told  Talcs, 

The  Snow  ImaKc,  and  other  Twice-Told  Talcs, 
The  Kllthedale  Romance, 

Mosses  from  an  OhI  Manse, 

I’assases  from  the  American  Note-Rooks, 
I’assiwes  from  the  Knigllsh  Note-Rooks, 

The  Italian  Journals,  together  with  mucii  new 
matter  hitherto  imcolleelt'd. 

Each  volume  is  handsomely  illustrateil  and  bound. 

XOW  READY. 

THE  MABBLF.  FAUN.  1vol. 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  1  vol. 

.MO.S.HE.S  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE.  1  vol. 

THE  SCAKLEf  LE'nEll,  AND  THE  BLITIIEDALE 
KO.M.VNfE.  1  vol. 

The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  Price  per  volume,  .  2.00. 

♦,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publlsbcrs, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  «  CO.,  Boston. 
Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy,  it  is  in¬ 
valuable  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Rond  St..  New  York.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere. 

U  B  A I A  roB~THE  ~PXREoiL  Send 
WM  fl  M 115  stamp  fur  a  Price-List.  IIARTZ 
niMUlU  MAGIC  REPOSITORY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES  READE’S 

Last  Great  Novel. 

A  T 

E 

T  IVI 

E  P 

R  T 

R  A 

I  T 

B  I 

L  O 

E  N 

Complete  in  1  voL  Fully  Illustrated. 


Paper,  50  ct8.|  Cloth,  f  1.00. 


Br  SPECUL  ARIAKOIMINT  WITH  THE  ADTROR  OF  THIS 
ETURT,  WHICH  HAS  EXCITED  A  PEOFOUND  SENSATION  IN  ALL 
PORTIONS  or  THI  WORLD  WHERE  THE  EnGILSII  LtNOUAGE  IS 
READ,  THE  PUBUSBEBE  ARE  ENABLED  TO  GIVE  THE  ONLY  AU¬ 
THORIZED  EDITION  OP  THE  STORT,  WITH  THE  AUTHOR’S  LATEST 
REVISIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  THE  OKKII- 
NAL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  COMPLETE  IN  BOOK  FORM  PIMULTANI- 
OUSLT  WITH  ITS  APPIARANCt  IN  ENGLAND,  AND  IN  ADVANCE 
OP  ITS  ISSUE  DT  ANT  OTHER  PUBLISHERS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

“  Messrs.  James  K.  Osgood  Jc  Co.  have  Just  publislinl 
Charles  Keade’s  story,  ‘  A  Terrible  Temptation,’  complete 
In  book  form.  This  will  be  the  earliest  publication  of  the 
whole  story  in  this  country,  and  simultaneous  with  Its 
publication  In  England.  Those  who  have  read  the  chap¬ 
ters  published  from  week  to  week  for  some  months  past 
in  Every  Salurtlay  know  well  enough  bow  extremely  In- 
teivstlng  It  Is,  and  for  the  benefit  of  thoeo  who  have  not 
yet  seen  any  part  of  It,  it  may  be  said  that  It  will  rank 
with  the  must  iwwerful  and  fascinating  works  of  Its  au¬ 
thor.  This  Is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  in  th<' 
qualities  of  plot  and  dramatic  Incident,  and  intensity  of 
p.'tsslon  and  force  of  narraliun,  it  is  as  great  a  stoiy'  as  any 
man  now  living  has  written.’’  — Bos/on  Daily  At/rerliser. 

“  It  opens  In  all  the  freshness  and  abounding  sparkle  of 
his  style,  and  the  daring  freedom  and  originality  In  which 
this  author  is  conspicuous.  All  who  enjoy  a  good,  healthy 
and  delightful  story  of  modem  times  should  nut  fail  to  se¬ 
cure  ‘  A  Terrible  Temptation.’  ”  —  X.  J’.  OIcbe. 

"  We  all  remember  the  commotion  excited  by  ‘  GrllUth 
Gaunt,’ and ‘A  I'crriblc  Temptation’  presages  a  similar 
excitement  In  Its  behalf.  It  certainly  exhibits  some  of  the 
must  brilliant  qualities  of  Mr.  Ueade’s  genius.  The  au¬ 
thor  receives  a  handsome  remuneration  for  his  work,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  reading  public  in  America  enjoy  the 
o|)portunity  of  reading  the  btsik  at  the  same  time  as  our 
cousins  In  England.”— Boston  Voarier. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  £.  OSGOOD  &  C0„  Boeton, 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 

Agents  fur  J.  K.  O.  &  CO.’s  Publications. 

n  WEiTmEREDITH^  "poems.  POPlT- 

s-r  LAK  EDITION.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  SO  cents. 

The  popularity  of  Owen  Meredith’s  fomons  poem,  Luclle, 
has  induced  his  American  publishers,  James  R.  OsgotHi  A 
Co.,  to  Issue  a  pamphlet  edition  of  this  bcautlthl  stoty  In 
verso  In  connection  with  his  other  most  popular  pueiiis. 
The  volume  Is  printed  in  clear  large  type,  embellished  by 
a  portrait  of  the  author  and  sixteen  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Du  Maurier,  and  published  at  a  remarkably  low 
price  for  a  book  of  Its  size  and  style.  The  Xation  says  of 
the  new  edition  of  ”  Luclle  ” : — 

“  This  Is  a  neat  volume,  printed  with  clear  type  and  on 
fine  paper.  Luclle  Is  the  principal  poem  In  the  volume, 
and  Is  possessed  of  great  merit.  It  Is  a  tale  of  sutTerliig, 
and  patient,  persistent  devotion  to  prtneipio,  in  wlileh 
love  sacriflera  everything  to  the  beloved.  The  principal 
cliaractcrs  arc  finely  drawn  and  strongly  marked.  Lucile, 
the  heroine  of  the  poem,  makes  her  debut  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  woman  of  the  world;  but  as  she  passes  before  the 
readers,  she  develops  many  noble  qualities,  and  finally, 
alter  passing  through  the  crucible  of  human  trial,  she  ai>- 
pcars  adorned  with  the  highest  cxceUenccs  that  could 
IKisslbly  pertain  to  the  human  character,  and  retires  from 
the  stage,  on  wUch  she  has  played  so  active  a  liart,  a  vcr>' 
saint,  carrying  with  her  the  pity,  the  admiration,  and  the 
blessings  of  her  sclf-sacriflclng  career.  And  while  the 
story  Induces  the  desire  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  aspire 
to  perfection,  it  Is  rendered  attractive  by  the  romance 
which  tinges  Its  pages.  The  versification  of  the  poem  is 
peculiar,  but  musical  ;  a  sort’of  galloping  rhyme,  wlilcli 
carries  the  reader  along  easily  andf  pleasantly,  and  leaves 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  with  a  fbeling  of  regret  that 
he  can  go  no  further.” 


/'lONDENSED  NOVELS.  By  Bret 

Haute.  1vol.  Iflmo.  SIAO. 

”  •  Condensed  Novels,’  by  Bret  Haite,  with  Illustrations 
by  Sul  Eytinge,  Jr.,  and  bearing  the  Imprint  of  J.  K.  (>s- 
g<SMl  A  (Jo.,  Is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  sharpest  liooks  of  th  i 
season.  The  voinme  Is  a  collection  of  the  burlesque  nov¬ 
els  of  Bret  Harte.  They  take  a  wider  rangiu  fTom  Charles 
Dickens  to  (Japtain  Aloriyat,  and  tnclndc  ‘  Lothalr  by  Mr. 
Benjamins,’  and  brief  rnnuuiocs  ITom  the  hand  of  Charles 
Ite.Tde,  Cooper,  Charles  Ixivet,  Miss  Braddon,  Alexander 
Dumas,  Bulwer,  Charlotte  Bronte,  T.S.  Arthur,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Victor  Hugo,  31  luhelet,  and  Belle  Boyd.  Every 
)iage  shows  the  genius  of  exaggerated  mimicry.  The  sharp 
discernment,  ingenuity ,  and  nonchalant  grace  which  the 
caricaturist  exhibits  in  hitting  off  the  folbics  and  countless 
mannerisms  of  his  viettms  Is  enough  to  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  their  most  enthusiastic  friends.  No  critic  by  vast 
circomlocution  of  rhetoric  and  the  most  delicate  wotd- 
polslng  could  more  accurately  Indicate  at  once  the  sources 
of  power  and  the  points  of  weakness  of  the  world  s  most 
popular  writers.  It  la  a  striking  example  of  the  American 
style  of  criticism  by  hyperbole.’’  —  Chicago  Pott. 

•«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 
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SEVEN  MUSIC  BOOKS 

That  do  not  go  out  of  Fashion  I 

the  temple  choir,  by  SrwnnI,  Mnnon,  and 
Uradhury. 

THE  KHY  NOTE,  by  Hradbury. 

THE  JUBILEE,  by  Woodbury. 

THE  DIAPASON,  by  Root. 

THB  CliOhAL  TRIBUTE,  by  Emcraon. 

THE  HARP  OF  JUDAH, 

THE  JUBILATE, 

If  wc  ndd  to  thrao  the  well-known  AMERICAN  TUNE 
hock,  we  h&vc  a  list  of  books  whose  collective  rales 
fireatly  txrtfd  thorn  of  all  other  Vhmrh  Mutir  Boott  com- 
bioeil. 

They  sell  by  TENS  OE  TBOU.SASDS!  I'rico  of  each 
tssik,  •  1.50 ;  per  dozen,  •  13.50. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boaton. 
C,  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  New  York. 

ROOT’S 

SCHOOL  CABINET  ORGAN. 


Containing  Progressive  Lessons,  Ktudies,  and  Scab's; 
Songs,  piiets.  Trios,  and  Quartets;  Volimtartes,  Inter¬ 
ludes,  and  Recreative  pieces,  for  the  Parlor  and  Choir. 

A  work  of  established  reputation. 

By  GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 

Price,  S  2.S0.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  Sc  CO..  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  *  CO.,  New  York. 


CDCiim  Oroekery  mod  OIbm 

rlfcnlin  UnlllA.  Wnr«,  Poroelnln.de. 

Terre,  Knam^Ied  Toilet  Ware,  Caapadorea, 
Parlor  .^Ittoona,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cntlery.  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 
Ibr  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  8TEDMAN  *  CO., 

126  Slimmer  St.,  cor.  Hish  St.,  Boston. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STEELi  PXSlirS. 

Hold  by  all  dealers  throughoul  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bean  t'le  Fac-Slmlle  of  hi.  signature. 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST,,  NEW  TORH. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  A  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN.^qlo _Airent.  _ 

w  n  T  ANTED -AGENTS.  (SRO  per  day)  ta 

■  H  tell  the  celebnted  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 

■  ,11  MACHINE.  Haa  the  tmder-feed,  make.  tb< 
K  B  “  loek-ttiteh"  (alike  on  both  .Ides),  and  it/uUt 

■  ■  hrented.  The  best  and  cheapest  fhmily  Sewini 
■I  ■  M.TchIne  In  the  market.  Addrem  JOHNSON, 

■  I  CLARK,  &  CO.,  Boston,  Man.,  Pittsburg, 
w  ■  I'a..  i^hleagn.  III.,  or  St.  Isuil*.  Mo. 

Pllf  p  Mysterlona  Pictures  sent  fsee,  on 
■■  I  H  p  n-uelpt  of  one  stamp  for  postage. 

I  I  W  In  ADAMS  A  CO..  Boston.^ 

Rimmel’s  Perfumery. 

FAXI8,  LONDON,  &  BRUSIELS. 

-v  liF  sll  Drunriata. 


Bleaches  ’ 
the  Skin  to 

ficrfect  I 
eaniesa  | 
.and  purity. 


Oriental  Aspersor, 

f  for  sprinkling  Perftimes  on  the  handker 
chlel,  In  apartments,  sick-nioms,  Ac.,  Ac- 
Special  Representatives  fur  the  United 
States, 

EDWARDES  St  RUSSELL, 
38  Veaey  Street,  New  York. 


Read  what  la  aald  of  it. 

"  By  testing  It  myself,  and  by 
having  others  test  it  thorough- 
l.v,  I  have  verified  the  truth  ol 
all  that  was  said  to  me  in  its 
praise.  It  Is  not  simply  a  good 
thine ;  it  Is  the  most  remarka- 
L  hie  of  the  glycerines,  and  the 


'ietl  thing  in  ihe  world  for  the 
fiva,— the  complexion  by  It. 
use  reaching  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  beauty." 

A.  L.  .ION  £S  A  CO., 299  Broad¬ 
way,  N,  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


Beduction  of  Prices 

TO  COHFOKX  TO 

REDUCTION  or  DUTIES. 

BREAT  SAVINB  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CEUBS. 
ly*  8^nd  for  our  New  Price  Lint  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  containing  ftill  directions  — making  a  largi 
saving  to  coRsuroon  and  remunerative  to  club  organlaen 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  A  33  VE8EY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  8643. _ New  York. 

t  Krb  A  MONTH  !  EMPLOYMENT  1 
^  XO Vr  Extra  Inducements  1 

A  Premium  HORSE  and  WAGON  for  AgenU. 

We  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  Mven  year., 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  $  2V.U0  .sihuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  ulkc  on  both  sidca,  and  Is  the  best  low- 
Prlced,  licensed  machine  In  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
VER80N  Si  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sr  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THEA-NECTAR 


FKESH  NOVELS. 


KA.  By  Katherine  Valerio.  IvoL  8vo. 

aper,  7.1  cents;  Cloth,  $I.2S. 

“‘Ina’  Is  a  charming  novel;  it  Is  daring,  so  far  as  It 
dares  venture  back  upon  those  idd  fields  of  romantic  pa.H- 
sion  which  most  modern  novelists  have  left  for  the  Pre 
Raphaelite  style  of  naked  realism.  Nowadays  hen>lnes 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  plain  looking,  and  bnmblv 
bom,  and  intellect  alone  must  ‘  rule  the  roast  ’ ;  alas' ! 
Cupid  shoou  quicker,  we  fear,  at  a  shining  mask  than  at 
a  virtuous  scarecrow;  nature  is  nature  and  will  out,  .and 
pretty  faces  will  find  lovers,  where  ngly  ones  must  fain  do 
without.  Tne  stoiy,  so  fkr  as  it  goes,  is  eminently  roman¬ 
tic,  and  abounds  in  passages  and  descriptions  of  the  leniler 
pa.Hslon,  equal  (and  fiir  more  natural)  than  Lamartine. 
I  hose  wh<i  have  had  the  happiness  of  living  in  Italv  will 
recognise  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  portraitures  .if  this 
delightful  authoress,  K.atherine  Valerio ;  and  we  hope  that 
this  l.aUy  will,  erelong,  give  us  another  episode  of  that  fierv 
and  impulsive  life,  which  she  so  well  knows  how  to  di— 
scribi',  and  to  which  the  heart  responds,  even  in  these 
present  practical,  money-nuiking,  and  prosaic  days.”— 
Mew  York  Olobt. 


Pnn  TllC  I  AIIICQ  .V  new  book  on  the  Diseases  of 
run  I  nC  LHUICO.  women  sent  fitaa'  to  the  af- 
filcted.  .tddress.  Box  .WiO,  N.  Y. 


H.  HENDERSON’S 

FAMILY  LIQUOR-CASES, 

Each  Case  containing  one  bottle  of 
OLD  PALE  BRANDY,  I  HOLLAND  OIN, 

OLD  RYE  WHISKEY.  OLD  PALE  .SHERRY, 
FINE  OLD  PORT,  |  OLD  BOURBON. 

Guaranteed  pure  and  of  the  venr  best  quality. 
Piicr,  Seven  DoIIara. 

Sent  hv  Expn'ss  C.  0. 1).,  or  Post-Ofllce  order. 

H.  HENDER.SON,  15  BPoad  St.,  New  York. 

IVf  APLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  for  Tonnjg  La- 
lU  tiles,  PIttafleltl,  Maas.,  long  and  widely  known 
for  superior  facilities  and^raro  twaut.v  and^sabri’ritp)  <>f  lo- 


T3EGINALD  ARCHER  By  Anne  M. 

X\ Crake  Skexcllsb.  1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents; 
Cloth,  $  1.A5. 

"  Tm*  .\merican  novel,  ’Reginald  .Vreher,’  has  Inst  been 
publisheil,  and,  it  is  safe  t«i  say,  will  excit*-  much  and  va¬ 
rious  eoiiiiix'nl.  The  author,  who  won  a  high  anddesemvl 
repiltalion  by  her  first  liook,  ‘  Emily  ( 'best er,’ h.xs  entensi 
a  new  Held  of  fiction,  and  in  ’  Reginald  .Vreher’  gives  the 
results  of  her  researches.  The  Iss.k  lia<  just  enough  of 
plot  and  of  personages  to  set  off  the  leading  character, 
whose  name  is  the  title.  This  singular  character  Is  a  verv 
striking  and  poweiftil  one,  and  of  itself  interesting  enough 
to  hold  the  reatler’s  attention.  His  life  is  devoted  to  IIk' 
conquest  of  female  virtue,  and  how  he  marries  to  supply 
himself  with  the  sinews  of  war  for  new  campaigns,  how 
he  makes  these  campaigns,  and  flnallr  gets  kiUed  bv  an 
outraged  husbaml,  the  author  tells  in  a'forcible  and  enter¬ 
taining  way.  We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  her  pic¬ 
tures  of  our  •  beat  society  ’  are  tnie  ones ;  but  we  must 
acknowletige  the'  skill  with  which  they  are  drawn,  ami 
the  thorough  fiunlllarity  with  the  subject  which  thev 
evidence.  ‘  Reginald  .Vreher  ’  Is  well  worth  muling,  anil 
thoae  who  trouble  themselves  with  moral  problems,  ami 
who  wonder  why  a  certain  sin  Is  venial  in  man.  but  damn¬ 
ing  In  woman,  will  fiml  in  Its  pages  something  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  mere  rntertalnnaent.’’  —  literary  Worhl. 

FOE  IjT  THE  HOUSEHOLD, 

-I-  By  CAttOLniF.  Chk-^ebro*.  1  toI.  8vo.  Taper,  75 
cent.'*;  Cloth,  $  1.25. 

**  MIah  Can)llne  ChcAebn**,  in  her  Atory  *  The  Foe  in  the 
HoUAchoM,*  ha.**  happt  netl  u|M>n  a  held  which  lookA  imieit 
promising?  fur  fruitfulness  in  American  fictiiui,  thu  pe> 
culiar  ri'U^rioiis  sects  existing  in  this  euuntr^*  aiui  thrir 
peculiar  rules  and  customs.  *  Thi*  Foe  in  the  Hou^ehokl  ’ 
has  for  its  heroine  the  dau);hter  of  the  Bishop  of  tli<‘  sect 
t»f  the  Meiinonites,  who  becomes  privately  an  a|M*ritafe 
fl-uin  horchurch  by  a  secret  mnrria^'e  outside  its  limits. 
This  $(enn  develops  into  a  well  mana^eil  plot,  and  the  n-* 
Ault  is  a  very  pkhI  zVmerican  story.  Miss  Chcseliro’  Is  an 
excellent  writer,  writhont  observable  faults  and  with  manv 
p*>sitive  merits,  though  she  stops  short  of  being  grc'ui. 
Natural  in  conversation,  not  witnout  originalitv  m  char¬ 
acterization,  and  cxceiltnt  in  tone,  we  ctuuim'ihl  the  book 
to  thoae  who  read  for  relaxation  and  entertainnunt.’*  — 
yetr  Vori  Ermimj  Math _ 


rSN  GREAT  RELIGIONS,  By  Rev. 

Jamks  Fbbriiak  Clarke.  1vol.  Large  IJmo.  $:j.OO. 
**  One  ettect  of  the  reign  of  science  and  the  search  for 
laww  is,  that  the  votaries  thereof  test  Christianity  by  the 
fhets  or  human  nature  and  the  history  of  the  world,  rather 
than  by  its  internal  evidence  and  acknowletiged  claims. 
This  process,  however  much  it  may  aimihilate  the  super* 
Atitions,  makes  more  clear  and  emphatic  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment.  No  higher  service  can  be  rendered,  in  this  age,  to 
faith;  ami  whatever  contributes  thereto  should  bi*  cor^ 
dially  welcomed.  It  Is  on  this  gnmnd,  as  well  as  for  the 
curious  interest  and  condensed  infomuition,  in  the  veiy 
attractiv(>-looking  volume,  that  intelligent  readers  of  ail 
sects  will  hall  the  appearance  of  James  Freeman  Clarke’s 
*  Great  Koligions,*  just  publish(*d  by  J.  R.  Osgood  Jc  Co. 

**  The  manner  in  which  the  essential  fhets  and  actual 
origin  and  influence  of  the  prevailing  popularbeliefk  of  the 
world  are  narrat'd,  the  authoritative  citations  wbc'ivby 
they  are  illustrated,  the  concise  statement  and  the  very 
rem'lablc  result  of  carefUl  research,  —  all  combine  to  give 
a  standard  value,  as  well  as  immediate  interest  to  the 
work.  Such  an  historic  survey  was  much  neetloil  as  a 
reference  in  current  scientitlc  and  religions  diAcnssiorts. 
It  was  very  desirable  that  the  task  should  be  umtertaken 
by  a  candid  and  humane  scholar,  like  the  author  of  this 
valuable  and  interesting  epitome  and  elucidation  of  his¬ 
toric  religion.  It  will  form  a  favorite  iHution  of  the  more 
substantial  summer  reotling  and  take  its  place  as  a  per¬ 
manent  resource  on  the  library  shelf.”  — ll.  T.  IT  ckkr- 
1^. _ 

JOHN  HAY’S  POEMS.  “The  ‘Pike 

County  Ballmls  *  an^  placed  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  volume,  a  pr«*-eminence  to  which  they  find  a  ju.st 
title  in  the  singular  conlinllty  with  which  they  have 
b<^  n  n'coivi'fl  into  a  high  place  in  the  heart  of  the  public. 
These  siK*clmens  of  Western  dialect,  which  have  rreemiy 
emh'aretl  the  name  of  the  author  to  th«‘  lovers  of  natural 
sentiment,  though  couchetl  in  the  iMtldest  forms  of  the 
sylvan  vernacular,  leave  m»  imi>n*ssion  of  coHnM'm'ss  or 
vulgarity  on  the  pure  mimt;  They  ate  lnspln*d  by  so 
true  a  s4*n'‘eof  the  manifold  c«>mlltlonsof  life,  they  pn-sent 
such  faithful  pietures  of  actual  human  exiH'rience,  that 
the  primeval  strengtli  of  language  in  which  they  attain 
tiu'ir  tit  expn  smIoh  npp<*ars  no  loss  inevitatJe  ami  Inma.*- 
uoiis  titan  the  nidi’  garb  of  the  backwixKNman,  or  the 
homely  sincerity  i>f  his  manners. 

**  It  is  of  no  pi’rishahle  stuff  that  thi^e  offerings  of  his 
genius  have  Uan  comimsi’il,  amt  they  hear  the  ^lamp  on 
their  fnuit  of  a  iK’nnanent  fame,  'they  an*  not  the  idle 
sayings  of  a  testive  hour,  but  the  fniit  of  a  cre:iiive  him’y, 
ih'licute  and  athletic  at  once,  of  a  matun*  expi*rience,  ran* 
in  so  youthful  a  w*riter,and  of  a  ceniiine  gift  of  expression 
no  less  vigorous  than  swirt,  which  distinguish  the  tnie 
iKtnl  fnuii  the  im  n.’  maker  id'  verb's. Vn  t  Tribune. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  bi*nt,  post-pakl,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Tubilshers, 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

By  TiioXAti  Ili'GiiEK,  M.  r.  1  vol.  I2nio.  91.-50. 

’’  Tbiii  volume  pnwnU  a  twofolil  attraction.  It  Rlvro 
an  account  of  the  life  ami  achieveincntii  of  tlic  Ercatot  of 
Enirland’ii  early  moiuirclM,  anti  therefore  filla  an  iiniMir- 
tant  place  In  hUtorical  literature;  ami  It  I.  written  by  a 
■nan  whoxo  workn  are  at  all  thnea  lookeil  for  with  eaRcr- 
ne-w  In  America,  on  account  of  the  estet'in  In  whith  he  I* 
iinirrtiutlly  helil,  not  only  aa  an  author,  hut  oa  a  faithful 
and  honoat  friend  of  the  country.  It  la  a  fortunate  thlnir 
when  a  anbject  .about  which  people  onRht  to  remi  falla 
Into  the  handa  of  a  writer  whoae  prodnctlona  are  alwava 
aouKht  for.  Mr.  Huffhoa  could  h.avr  no  fitter  theme  by 
which  to  connect  hla  own  name  with  the  hiatorv'  of  Iifa 
country  than  the  life  of  the  irreat  ami  gooil  Saxon  Klnu, 
ami  the  reconI  of  nn  innairtant  era  when  the  hiatoiy  of 
the  EnKlIah  people  w;ia  tlie  hlatoiy  of  the  common  attei'a- 
tora  of  all  who  now  api'ak  the  Anplo-Saxon  toninie.  I  he 
eveiita  of  thow  early  timea  are  aia  iK'tiire  ua  in  a  vivid 
light,  and  the  aehlevcmc.ita  of  Alfretl  in  all  their  bearinga 
and  conaoquences  arc  aketchod  In  a  clear,  vlgoroua,  and 
intereating  at  vie.  The  volume,  which  la  of  convenient 
ai/.e  and  elegantly  print  id,  eontaina  a  map  ami  aeveral  line 
lllustratUina.’’— Afir  loci'  Times. 


THE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT. 

liy.rAMRH  F.  lll'NNEWKLL.  1  Vol.  12mo.  $2.50. 
This  bulky  volutiH*  of  over  five  hundred  pages  is  the 
)roduct  of  a  iiiinute,  iMitivnt,  and  atfretionate  study  id*  the 


'THE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER.  By 

X  George  Saki>.  1vol.  »vo.  Taper,  75cenia;  CIolli, 
91.25. 

•’  Thia,  one  of  the  beat  atoriea  ever  written  by  Georgi- 
Sand,  tranalated  by  Ralph  Keeler,  la  pnhiiaheil  In  |>ain- 
phlet  form  at  a  popular  price.  Many  already  kmiw  It  in  t  ho 
original:  tothoai'  who  do  not,  and  who  depemi  ii|a>n  a 
tran.-latlon,  we  may  aay  th.yt  Ita  letter  -and  spirit  have 
iKin  adniiralily  preaeni-d  liy  the  tranalator.  Ihe  -  no 
la  laid  ehielly  In  Taria,  .ami  the  pi'rioil  la  the  i  •>  -.ii?. 
The  roailer  la  introdueetl  Into  a  fhmily  of  thi'  am-.o  nti~ 
btesse,  conalatlng  of  an  old  niarchhmeaa  and  her  two  sons, 
one  a  duke  and  the  other  a  marquia.  To  the  ohl  ladv 
coim'a  (him  the  country  a  young  ami  accompliabetl  girl  oa 
com;>aninn.  The  elder  son  attempta  to  play  with  her 
affeetiona,  hut  without  the  alighteat  aucceaa.  ‘The  \  Hung¬ 
er  ami  inlinitelv  the  nobler  m-coinea  her  huahamt.  .\l- 
though  thia  la  of  conrae  but  the  boldest  sketch  of  the  story', 
ita  attraction  doea  not  lie  ao  much  In  the  plot  whieh'ia 
quite  siiiiplr.  while  containing  sonx-  good  Ineldenta  ami 
strong  situation-,  us  In  the  artistic  manner  In  which  it  ia 
wurkt'il  up,  oml  the  insight  which  ia  afionled  into  French 
character,  life,  and  sentlmint.’’  —  PAifadWpAiu  lnqmrer. 


sociated.  -Vll  the  cirenmatancea  eonnectnl  with  the  nov¬ 
ela  and  poems  of  the  great  .Scottish  rom-Tnccr,  their  scen¬ 
ery,  chametera,  and  action,  together  with  the  agi-  and 
condition  of  the  writer  at  the  time  of  their  iinalnetlon,  are 
hen'  detaileil  with  partlcnlailty  and  fidelity,  llii'  laaik 
iinlti-a  a  quite  comprehenalve  hlstoiy  of  Ihe  scenery,  an- 
tiqultiea,  and  romance  of  Scotland,  with  .a  tolenibly  com¬ 
plete  biography  of  Sir  Walti'i.  Bii>.  Ihe  descriinii'ii  cf 
objects  and  places  la  not  llmiti'd  to  -Scotland  alone,  for  (he 
liaiiorama  preae-nb'd  In  Scott’s  woik.s  iiiehidea  si-em's  in 
Englaml,  Wales,  France,  Spain,  lU-Ighiin,  tiermaiiy ,  Swlt- 
zerlniid,  and  even  In  the  far  East.  These'  have  all  lacn 
aonghi  out  and  eari'fiilly  poriraynl,  .'uiding  euniplelenesa 
and  Interest  to  the  vidiime.’’—  Chirngo  Putt. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Bookaellera.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  th<'  I’ulliahcra 

JAMFs  R.  OSGOOD  Sc  CO.,  Boaton. 

K/1  A  MONTH  Ataily  made  with  stencil 
and  Key-Check  l)les.  -Sicurc  Circular  and 
Samples, /ree.  S.  JI.  Sl’ENCEK.  Brattleboro,  Yt^ _ 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

IlYYABBANTFD  TO  SUIT 
’  -ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhera 

And  (br  sale  Wholeaale  only  by  the 

BRHT  ITUNTIC  A  PAGIHC  TU  Ca, 

F.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Clmich  St.,  N.  Y. 

_ Send  far  Thea-Nectar  Cirewlar. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba 

•  330,000  in  Gold  Drmsm  ereir  17  Dnys. 
Prizes  cashed  and  Information  (hrnisbed.  The  highest 
rates  paid  Ibr  Donbloona.  All  kinda  of  Gold  and  Suver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  prompt  filled. 

TA'YLOR  A  CO.,  Buiken, 


COUNT  ST.  QEBMAIN’S 


yj  'iltADI't  Al.MtIL. 

SOUPS  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment !  Economy  In  housekeeping ! 
LIEBIG’S  CO.MI’A.NY’8  EXTRACT  OF  M EAT.  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  fikculty,  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris, 
Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British, 
French,  Russian,  Prnaalan,  and  U.  S.  Governments.  None 
genuine  without  the  algiuture  of  BARON  LIEBIG, 
the  Inventor,  on  every  Jar.  Agents  In  -San  Francisco, 
CHURCH  *  CLARK  ;  New  Orleatw,  E.  J.  HART  A  CO. 
Gon’l  Agents,  J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  Ig]  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DO 

w 


WHITTEMORE’S 

Washstand  Cornice. 

(Patented  September,  1870.) 

Designed  to  protect  walla  ftom  the  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  only  serves  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  hut  makes  the  wasbatand 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ARTICLE  OF  FURNITTHIE. 

Attached  to  the  Cornise  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 

SIvot,  to  which  mar  be  added  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
Inslin,  Rep,  or  Lace;  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  out  and 
used  as  a  TOWEL  R.tCK. 

Elegant  designs  In  Walnut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  hung  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  EUzborste  Pattema . •  3.00 

Same,  'without  Curtains  ....  2.00 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  countir  on  receipt  of  amount. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  addressed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Comer  Brosulway  SC  20th  Street,  New  Y'ork, 


“IS  NT  IT  BEAUTIFUL!” 


CHBOmOS,  STBBBOMCOPBS, 

Views,  Framea,  and  Albums  Imported  and  manu- 
fhetur^  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  SC  CO..  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

F)R  One  Dollar —A  pair  of  Paris  Kid  Gloves,  any 
color,  shade,  or  size  —two  buttons  '25c.  extra. 

For  One  Dollar —The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Collar. 
For  One  Dollar —  The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Yell. 
For  One  Dollar- A  Ladles’  Lace  Handkerchief, 
p'or  One  Dollar  —  The  Ladles’  Nilsson  Silk  Tic  will  be 
sent  by  mail. 

JA5IES  E.  MoNALLY  A  CO., 
Importers,  319  Broadway,  and  28  White  St. 
Merchants  also  supplied.  _ _ 

Agents  I  Read  This  I 

-^E  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
W  S30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderfiil  Inventions, 
Address _ M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall.  Mich. 

Rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers,  onn 

Material.  Write  for  Price  Ltot,  to  GREAT  WK.s- 
TERN  GI  N  lYORK.'t,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  .\rmy  Guns, 
Revolvers,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for.  Agents  wanted. _ 

Tjy*  A  NJ  .VGENT.9,  everywhere  to 

VW  X  nx#  canvas  fbroiir  great  DOL- 

L.VR  Paper.  .V  fine  92.00  Steel  Engraving  given  to  every 
subscriber.  Extraordinary  indurvments.  .Vddress  B.  It. 
RUSSELL.  Boaton,  Mass. _ _ 

NEW  BOOKS. 


'7''HE  SILENT  PAKTNER  By  Elizabeth 

A  Stuart  Phrlph,  Author  of  “The  Gates  Ajar,” 
**  Hedged  In,”  etc.  1  vol.  16ino.  $  lAO. 

**  A  very  graphic  and  hcart-«tlriing  narrative  of  the 
iniiierle»  oV  a  large  claait  of  Ihctorv*  o|H*mtiveji  in  America, 
a  ...  At  least  an  outspoken,  AometimeH  an  eloquent,  cim- 
tributiun  to  an  important  and  pailietlc  clasa  of  literature.” 
•^LoHiion  AthewjfHm. 

**  Under  thlA  not  ver>’  ^uggCHtlve,  yet  an  it  proven 
monp^pt  title,  Minn  Phel^  haa  put  forth  one  of  her  very 
characteristic  hookn.  in  which  she  dealn  trenchant  Mown 

at  one  of  the  great  wnmgii  of  the  age . *  The  Silent 

Partner*  muiit  call  attention  to  the  gri'at  eviln  in  our  fac- 
toiT)'  town>i.  It  ix  a  brave,  powerf^il,  anddei*ply  lntcn*i*t- 
ing  stor^k'.  The  chtiractera  are  well  drawn  and  marked. 
Sip  Garth  in  a  woiMler  in  her  w*ay.  and  Bub  Moll  might 
have  ntei)pt*d  forth  fn>m  Dickeiin'n  graphic  pen.  It  U 
hardly  too  much  to  nay  that  no  American  writer  is  doing 
more  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  pei>ple  than 
Miss  Phelps.** —  VhnAtinv  Hf^iiter. 


CINCINNATI 

INDUSTRIAL 

EXPOSITION, 

1871. 


Open  September  6th,  until  October  7tL 


In  Immense  Buildings,  specially  erected  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  costing  over  960.000,  tn  the  rery  centre  of  Ihe  rity, 
covering  over  three  acres. 

Opi'nto  receive  articles.  .Vugust  16th. 

.tmple  arrangements  nave  l)een  made  for  conveying 
articles  and  visitors. 

For  ftill  particutars,  address 
H.  .McCOLLU.M,  a.  T.  OOSHORN, 

Secretary.  President. 


GROUPS 

OF 

STATUARY, 


BY  JOHN  R06ERS. 


From  MIO  to  925  each. 


’These  will  be  delivered  at  any 
rallroail  station  in  the  United 
States,  ftee  of  expense,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price.  Enclose 
stamp  Ibr  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price-List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Av..  New  York. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER. 

PERFECTED  1871. 

lotitoi  Solli, 

Most  Durable; 

CvTiii  Clamp, 

®  8PIRALGEAR. 


mil. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  R.  I. 


JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields.  Osgood.  A  Co. 
END  STAMP  lor  Calalucue  ut  Chromoa  and 
Mtuermwinm*  te  L.  Al.  aCIXIOT,  Roatoa. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  C0„  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  aad  Fields,  Osgood.  A  Co. 


f" 


-I 
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SELTZEK 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[August  1^,  1871, 


WATCHES 


Union  Square,  New  York, 


NEW  STYLES  FOR  SUMMER  WEAR. 


Bigelow,  Kennard,&  Co. 

JEWELLERS, 


331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  f.ir  wile,  at  WHOLESALE  ANU  HETAIL,  at 
LOWEST  PKICES, 


Every  variety  of  alre  anil  niiallty.  In  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extenaivc  fhcilltiea  of 
the 


UNCLE  SAM’S  FAVORITE  CHILD. 


Waltham  Company 

nable  them  to  protluco  the  larffeat  variet 
ind  inoHt  deairaule 

AMERICAN  WATCH 


The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1S71,  or  the  Illustrated 
.Article  on  "  Ancient  and  Modem  TIme-Kcepers,"  by  A. 
I>.  Riclianison,  sent  ftee  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  M.aldcn  Lane,  New  York. 


MAKING  A  TOILET  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


WATCHES  THAT  ARE  WATCHES. 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  contains  the  latent  Improvements. 

JT  I.S  UNRIVALLED  in  tone  and  in  Iwanty  of  exterior. 

LLUsTILVTED  catalogues  sent  five.  Address  _ 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  shall  bo  pleased  to  send  onr  IlRSCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST  of  genuine  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  Illustrated  pamphlet  entltle.1  a  History 
of  Watchmaking,  to  all  who  send  us  their  address.  No 
matter  how  remote  you  are  ftom  New  York,  we  can  sell 
you  a  watch  at  the  same  price  as  If  you  were  here.  When 
you  write  mention  that  you  saw  this  notice  In  Eveut 
SaTL'KDAT. 

IIOVI'AUD  &  CO.,  865  Broadway,  New  York.  ! 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL. 

made.  WILL  NOT  EXPLODE  OB  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  IS 
UIVSET  AND  BROKEN.  Millions  of  gallons  hare  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 
ever  occurred  from  it. 

OIL  Honr  or  chas.  pratt,  new  tork. 

f-c  -  Estnbllsheil  1770. 


ENGLAND  BRANCH 

lCOx  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co. 


I  want  lOOO  agents  to  eanvass  for  the  CO.MI’LEI  E 
HEUU.VLIS’I'.  1  will  give  such  tcmis  and  furnish  sueli 
advertising  (hcllltles  that  no  man  need  make  less  than 
$  260  per  month  and  all  expimses  —  no  matter  whether  hn 
ever  canvassed  Ix'fore  or  not.  A  premium  of  a  new  dress 
given  to  lady  canvassers.  Address  DR.  O.  PHELI’.s 
HKOWS,  No.  21  tiran.l  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  full 
particulars  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. _ 


CORNER  or  TEMPLE  PLACE, 


HISKEY  BITTEB.S  fill  the  hospitals 

Vinegar  HlUe^rendej  hospltnls  unnecessary. _ 


Palek  Philippe  A  Co. 


L^t  08  hope  that  the  Insane  practice  of  adminUterlnR  poisonous  cvacunnt*  In  cases 
oflndlgration,  blllousneiw,  con»tl|)ation,  and  female  debility.  Is  almost  out  of  date. 
When  the  TonIc-CatharUc  product‘d  by  Nature  herself  in  the  most  valuable  Sanitary 
1 8pi1ng  In  the  world  is  reproduced  by  science,  In  the  form  of 


A  SS97  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK, 

Have  Jast  recelTed  a  fine  assortment  of 
Imported 

Horse  Timers 

for  Sporting  Purposes— denoting  Minutes,  Seconds,  and 
(juaiter  .Seconds.  Price,  $‘2i.  Orders  for  evciy  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Kaeiay  and  Presentation  Plate,  executed  at  the 
shortest  notice;  Designs  drawm  to  order  and  Estimates 
given. 

Also  the  largest  assortment  of  Ready-Made  Silver 
and  Table  Ware  to  be  found  in  the  city. 


WATCHES 


TIRRANTS  SELTZER  APERIENT 


It  Is  Indeed  midsummer  madness  to  rack,  relax,  and  Irritate  the  diseased  or  enfrebled 
system  with  drastic  purwitlvos.  This  refreshing  and  dellchnis  counterpart  of  a  reme¬ 
dy  prepare.!  by  ihecreath  e  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  ITiystclaii  Himself,  Is  everywhere 
superseding  the  nauseous  and  siikenlng  coinpounds  lieretofure  used  as  laxatives. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGINTN^ _ 


OF  THIS  MAKE  JC.ST  RECEIVED  BY  THE 


BOSTON  AGENTS, 


FU UNIT  TIRE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets, 

COMPLETE,  FOB  THE 

PARLOR,  CHAMBER,  LIBRARY,  &G.,&C. 

Superior  in  Quality, 

Beautiful  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Oesisn, 

AND 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Mannfiicturers’  Prices. 


PALMER,  BACHELDERS,&  CO. 

162  Washington  Street. 


The  attention  of  HOUSEKEEPERS,  HOTELS, 
undothers.ls  invite.!  lolhe  snperior  merits  and  excellence, 
over  all  other  preparations,  of  this  perfectly  pure  and  in¬ 
fallible 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Illustrate  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired. 


IT  STANDS  UNRIVALLED  FOR  PRODCCING  ELE¬ 
GANT,  LIGHT,  AND  NUTRITIOUS 

Bolls,  Biscuit,  Buckwheat,  Corn, 

and  other  Griddle  Cakes, 

Wallies,  Onmpliiies  Pot-Pies,  PasHy, 
etc. 

It  is  specially  Iilaptwl  for  use  by  Ihlaxd  or  Oceas  ves¬ 
sels,  as  it  is  put  lip  in  tins,  which  are  impervious  to  the 
action  irf  weather  or  time.  Try  It. 

THIS  VALUABLE  CULIHAKY  ABTICLE 

D  p'lt  up  in  Cans  of  1-4  lb.,  1-2  Ih..  I  Ib.,  and  5  lbs.  each, 
act  u.al  net  weight,  a.s  reprewntod,  and 

Nold  generally  thronghont  the  United 
States, 

BY  GROCERS  AND  RHIP-CHANDLEK.S. 

DOOLEY  &  BROTHER, 

JIAXUFACTURERS, 

60  N«-w  Stn-et,  New  York. 

The  Trade  can  ol>l,nin  supplies,  of  .lohbers  In  New  York 
an  1  otlier  cltk-s  lIirougli'Hil  Hi.’  United  St.Hes.  ’ 


I  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  l.VSURANCE 
COMP.tNY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
$1,W8,V«.  Granta  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insures  agalast 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Puliciea  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  9700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
In  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


PURIFY  THE  BLOOD  AND  BEAUTIFY  THE  COMPLEXION  BY  USING 

HELMBOLD’S  CATAWBA  OBAPEJTJICE  PULS, 

HELMBOLD’S  HIGHLY  CONCENTRA™  FLUID  EXTBACT  SABSAPABILLA. 

This  l8  tbp  timo  to  drc  good  blood-ronowlnj?,  puri^fng,  ami  Invigorating  moillclncs.  **  Ilolmbold’s  Fluid  Extract 
Harsaparill.'i/*  and  **  llp]mbold*8  Fluid  Extract  Itrapo^fulcp  I'ills/*  are  the  licMt  and  m<mt  reliable. 

One  iKittle  of  *' llelmhoId*«  Fluid  Extract  .KarHaparHIa  *f  equalH  In  Mrength  one  gallon  d'  the  Mrup  or  decoction  as 
niatic  !>>'  dniggl^u ;  and  a  wlneglann  added  to  a  pint  of  water  equaU  the  celebrated  Ll8t>on  Diet  Drink,  —  a  delightful  and 
healthml  beverage.  ,  ^  , 

The  **  (lrape-.imce  Pill”  U  composed  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Catawba  (irape^ulce  and  Fluid  Extract  Rhubarb.  \  scftil 
in  all  dl8ea»«eM  requiring  a  cathartic  remedy,  and  fkr  atipefior  to  all  other  pnrgativeft,  such  as  atlto,  magnesia.  A'c. 
•*  Ilelmbold**  Orape-vlulc©  Pill  ”  Is  not  a  patented  pill,  pni  up  as  those  ordinarllv  vended,  but  the  result  of  ten 
experimenting  and  great  care  In  preparation.  Snfo  forand  taken  by  children.  Nonausea;  no  griping  pains;  but  mild, 

floanant,  and  safe  In  operation.  Two  bottle*  of  the  •*  FInM  txtraet  of  Sarsaparilla**  and  one  hottle  of  the  *•  (irapc-tliilco 
Ills  ”  are  worth  their  wejjrht  In  gold  to  those  sufTering  fnmi  biMl  IiUwhI,  poor  ednplexUm.  he.nlnehe,  nor>otisne»s,  wake¬ 
fulness  at  night,  eoKtiveness,  nn«|  irregularities;  ami  to  thiise  snfterliig  fttwn  broken  and  delicate  constitutions  It  will 
give  new  bliMHl,  new  vigor,  and  new  ilf«*.  The  •*  ratawh.!  (irape-PlUs  ’*  are  done  up  with  gr»*at  care  and  In  ImntlKonn.^ 
lK>tth*s.  and  will  surpsHs  all  those  vende<|  In  womlen  boxes,  Jiml  candessly  prepared  by  lnexp<*ilcneed  men,  comparing 
with  the  English  und  Freneli  stvie  of  maniifbcturlng.  All  ol'  II.  T.  Ileliiib(ild'i»  pnqianitlons  an*  Pharmaceutical,  md  a 
single  one  tM>ing  palenhHl,  but  .all  on  tbeir  ow'n  nuTlts.  ' 

rrtpiir«Ml  by  II.  T.  HKIaMIUIMI.  FnirtirAl  rtml  Analytical  Chcinist.  rrystal  Palace  Pharmacy. 
.Vf4  Unwdway,  New  Vork  ;  Pal.’ice  Phannney,  tiilsev  llou*«*.  Hroiulway  am!  Twenty-Ninth  8t.,  New  York;  Tempio 
of  Phannacy, C<mllnentiil  Hott  l,  Phlladolplil'a  ;  ami  l04  Pouth  Tenth  St.',  Plilloilelplil.a. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nerrona  Proatration,  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Doas  of  Vital 
Power,  fYom  whatever  cause 
ari.Hlng ;  and  for  all  Rheumatic 
ami  Nervous  AfTeetioiiH, 

Sold  hy  Druggists,  and  sent  trk- 
pvin  on  r»*eetpt  of  price,  by  the 
Vf»ltaic  Armor  AHMOG'latloii, 
IPl  '1  it'monl  .StH'et,  liostoli,  .\l:isK. 

*  B'TP^Send  Stomp  fur  Pamphlet 
f’lreular. 


■fill  I  Hlllll  ^<'*4041.  A  New  Watch 
WW  W ■■  I  ■■nVfl  for  Hoya,  ami  Railrf*^ 
Tlme*Keep<>r,  is  dem'iilied  in  our  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue,  /rreby  H.  O.  FtlRD  A  CO..  *4  Tremont  St., 
Dostuu.  Prief  *  ttduc^.  <iOCNl.sftentC.4luD. 


Catalogues  of  Archltectaral 
books  fYree.  A.fF.  Dickxrll  & 
Co.,  >7  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


Primed  at  the  I'nivcrtity  PreRc,  Cambridge,  by  Web’h,  liigelow,  a  Co.,  (or  James  K.  Osgood  a  Co. 


adkiana  rA-ni  as  i>k 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[August  12, 1871. 


L.VTE  PUBLICATIONS. 


T^HEODORE  WINTHROPS  WORKS. 

J.  Non’ iioiiiiliiriilition.  Kli-cnnlly  Bnand  tnOnuuiK'n-  . 
tal « 'l.nli.  ITicc.  5  l.Mi  *  vtJiinn'. 

CKt'lL  DliKKMK.  With  lUnttiaphlcat  Sketch  hjr  Oko. 

WiLUAX  Cl'BTi*.  1  Tul.  Mmo. 

JiMIN  HREN'T.  1  Tul.  IMlo. 

EDWIN’  nRtmiERTUFT.  I  Tol.  1(1110. 

«  VNDE  AND  THE  SADDLE.  I  \-ul.  l(mo. 

I.IEE  IN  THE  OPEN  .VIR.  1  toL  Kmo. 

“  Whilbmp  wrote  fteotjr  u  •  nuui  of  the  woiM.  ret 
IHintr  *  winmn.  There  in  Oath  Hi  hie  fkKhIcmbie  men,  , 
»/.>■>/  In  Me  (IH'  ladk-e,  hie  ‘  estltlcal  niaue  '  le  coU  MM  ' 
Milrr,  anti  hie  etnmuttn  cU,r  le  muKh  mm  (rlttv  ;  yet  he 
Hover  lete  ikll  a  word  anwurthy  of  hb  high'ttinej  mind  amt 
virliimie  etail.  There  le  In  hie  chaptera;  eln,  re- 

iiNiree,  ileepalr.  retritMthai  are  tnrre  too;  hot  they  are  nts 
all.  they  are  not  even  erratret;  honor,  hive,  the  wletlom 
n  lileh  ie  above  the  *  children  of  Ihle  world  ’  are  there,  anti 
are  ax-endMit.'*—  Tom  Foko  la  Bottom  Tm»tcnpt. 

“That  WbithroR  had  (enlns  no  man  can  doubt;  the 
in'iiMe  of  a  eabtle  and  acate  eenelbillty,  that  could  frel  a 
^.'Rtnite  pillar  or  a  enow  drttp  hi  all  their  wraith  of  Inatnit—  ; 
I  HOI  to  tneti.  without  tUaeoverina  that  he  poaeceaed  a  i 
heart  tif  eympattur  In  common  with  men.  More  heart  hi  I 
liU  htnik.  more  of  the  aentle  tnellownrea  of  hunianit.v,  anti 
lie  wiMld  have  alM  qnMly  Into  our  aflhctkaie.  Hie  laii- 
aiiaip'  la  .Saxon  and  rigattme;  he  b  fliU  of  Intellectual  con- 
er)S|taut.’*— Raeroa  Pott. 

"  The  atmple  truth  le  that  Thctalore  WInthtup’e  novele 
aiitl  etoriea  are  good.  To  eay  that  thoy  are  good,  le  to  aa.v  < 
that  they  are  fnwtly  eanettbr  to  tlit‘  average  which  pul>- 
lieliere  Indict  upon  ue.  Little  Rema  of  thought  anti  worde 
'IMilile  all  threogh  hie  miriatirre;  delicate  touchoa  of  . 
lilt' and  cluiractrr  abtaintl  IhMcan  no  more  be  analj-xotl 
ami  re:)rodiMrd  than  can  the  Moom  of  a  flower.  One  of  : 
tiH-  moet  promlnrnttralletifWintbrop’a  character  eeeme 
to  hare  beM  purity  of  mind,  —  thia  gtowe  tbtvugh  all  hia 
nritlnge  ae  a  pearl  might  on  a  tranepatvnt  page,  lie 
never  telle  rice  In  actual  wtade.  When  a  wiiman  Iblle, 
only  the  flowriy  path  laehowii  that  went  before  — then 
ronwe  the  black  gulf,  but  here  the  Mithor  le  eilent  —  be> 
viuid  he  hoMa  ap  the  bitter,  remoreel'iil  end.  The  world 
a  ill  regret  that  each  promiae  and  power  waa  not  permitted  | 
to  arrlrc  at  their  fhll  ftnhkin.”  —  .Teir  I'ort  Timet. 

“One  poaHire  charm,  all  theee  hooka  hare,  the  re-  ' 
fleetton  of  the  pare  aonl  and  eameat  manhood  of  the  au- 
tlior.  Theodore  Wbithrop  wae  hitneeir  the  character  be 
loie^and  hired  to  pletuie,— a  thorough  gentleman  In  . 
Mwid  and  hone.  He  tnlerMre  im  mrarmrae,  im  eoareeneaa, 
no  vice;  never  glree  It  the  negatlie  approval  of  a  highly 
rolorrd  portrayal,  toned  down  by  a  ciavenUonal  morality 
ofdlaapproraC  butjuat  ahudden  and  la  dlagnated  by  It. 
Ilia  Meal,  Ifnat  the  htgbeat,  waa  yet  hfty  and  pure,  and  I 
lilta  Mm  to  a  place  among  the  beat  and  brareat.  lUa  books  | 
give  aa  a  glimpae  of  the  whole  man  and  not  of  one  special  : 
talent,  and  that  glimpae  betrays  a  nature  ao  refined  and 
true  to  noble  purpoaea,  as  to  outweigh  many  more  brilliant  I 
Aunea,  and  make  hia  works  a  welcoine  coiitrlbotloa  to  oar  { 
literature.’* — Hem  Tort  Lettder, 

“  Heaara.  James  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.  have  pnbllshed  a  pop¬ 
ular  edhkai  of  the  popular  novels  by  Theoilnre  WIntbiop.  ' 
‘  John  Brent,'  *  Cecil  Dreeme,’  *  Edwin  Bruthertoft,’  ‘  Ca¬ 
noe  and  the  Saddle,’ and '  LUb  m  the  Open  .VIr.’ This  edltkui 
In  type  and  page  la,  we  beUeve,  similar  to  the  former  edi-  i 
t  tons,  but  the  voinmes  are  bound  In  very  hamlaome  green  ' 
doth  covers,  stamped  wHh  beautiful  ornamental  work  on  I 
backs  and  sides.  It  la  pleasant  to  note  the  evMenoe  which  I 
the  pablicatian  of  this  new  edition  aflbrds,  that  the  wotka  ^ 
of  the  gifted  young  hero  whose  llfb  w  ent  out  at  HIg  Bethel  ' 
and  whose  success  in  literature  only  began  after  he  had  , 
erased  to  aspire  Ibr  earthly  flune,  still  And  fhvor  and  sp-  | 
prechUkin  with  the  public,  and  hoM  an  honorable  place 
ilespite  the  hnits  of  new  candidatea  claiming  attention.  | 
The  price  of  theae  voinmes  la  9 IJW  each.” 

MONSENSE  SONGS.  STORIES,  EOT-  I 
In  ant,  and  -VLPH-VBETS.  By  Edward  Lx-ta. 
I’Mfheely  lllitstiated  ftom  original  grotesque  designs  by 
the  anthor,  Itquare  llmo.  $ '!.((. 

“  flereral  years  ago  Mr.  Lear  puMbtbed  a  simHar  but 
much  smaller  woifc  of  the  same  kind  In  England,  which  I 
has  been  several  times  reprlnu-d  In  .kmerica.  Now  be  I 
brinp  out  another  and  much  larger  work,  which  James  j 

K.  Oapood  and  Company  have  reprinted  fbrcMMrm  of  the  ' 


C!TTTIT\TT?T>  ‘Dfifi'I/’O  which  cliillctl  by  its  nullity  and  its  utter  '  a.s  much  as  he  pays  them  cither  by  work  or 

oUiVliVlJlilv  DlJUJAfe.  want  of  e.xpression.  '  b.v  vice. 

-  Only  after  collcctino  a  hirtre  nuiiiber  of  M.  Zola  {roes  a  little  deeper  into  the 

■VTURRAY^  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  specimens,  scientifically  selected,  diil  Duran-  matter.  He  follows  the  jioor  girls  b.uk  into 
.Iwks.''i\v  m  MVR^AY.‘'‘nii"t)Xi‘.^''i'Joi‘  I  prosiiectus,  and  direct  it  to  their  garrets,  after  their  splendors  of  the 


isino.'  si'JHi.  Tourists’' Editbm  with  .Maps  and  Guide  to  ;  every  woman  of  wealth  and  beaut.v,  and  to  I  day  are  over.  lie  finds  that  their  profes- 

RaUways,»i.«»,  I  CTcry  woman  of  wealth  and  disputed  comeli-  !  sion  as  “foils”  to  beauty  irks  them.  They 

I*®/**’.  The  central  Idea  was  the  ,  weep,  explain,  accuse  Providence,  and, 

In  Ashing  uiid  hunting.  To  one  imnrarrd  within  hrick  economy  of  his  schcmc.  “  loii  lBiy>  he  worse  than  all,  accuse  M.  Durandeau. 


wulls  It  conn-s  as  flrsh  und  Inspiriting  us  the  brreae  Mow¬ 
ing  ftom  tbe  w  ooded  hills.  He  not  only  tells  you  how  to 
’  ilg  ’  a  line,  bait  a  hook,  numage  a  gim,  kill,  cure,  and 
cook  game,  wrllh  all  the  aest  of  the  pronaslnnal  sporu- 
man,  but  be  cniers  right  into  the  heart  <if  Kature,  and  plc- 
tures  her  hi  all  her  vaiying  phases.  To  write  so  gmphi- 
rally  he  must  have  written  In  the  presence  of  Nalore . 


says,  “jewels,  laces,  silks,  hair,  cosmetics,  ;  ITiey  were  half  unconscious  of  their  unat- 
regardless  of  expense,  in  order  to  make  your  ^  tractiveness,  until  they  made  a  profession  of 
beauty  or  comcuncss  additionally  eflTective.  I  their  homeliness  or  ugliness.  They  ivit- 
My  idea  is,  tliat  your  attractiveness  would  nessed  day  after  day,  respect,  admiration 


cMWMm^.?‘L‘\wwri?ren*n  tll^^  '  >0®®  tl‘®t  )'<>”  attractiveness  wo;ild  nessed  day  after  day,  respect,  admiration, 

Wcknowof  no  Kportuman  who  write*  Ko  lovingly  and  no  be  better  enhanced  by  tMung  seen  in  con-  ,  passion,  love,  await  on  the  jicrsons  they  ac- 
jfurrv^  remk^ih  j  nectioh  with  youT  widest  opposite.  I  offer  companied,  simply  because  they  were  crea- 

«m?  gmU'ic  dScIStkmTif  ih-Su^MMTh^  '  different  faces  which  are  beautifhl  or  j  tures  that  no  man  could  respect,  admire,  or 

malic  intcnwi  if  each.”— f’Airoiw  JivAvur.  '  comely  the  richest  assortment  ever  gathered  love.  They  were  not  human  beings  but 

of  faces  which  are  homely  and  ugly.  Each  simply  “  foils.”  Hence  an  immense  menial 


tniitic  Inten^Hi  m  tnKrb 


hrMtlk'fl  !n  errry  line 


frpithneM  And  gl<iw  thnt  takoM  U  ontiri'b’  4mU  of  the  uphcn* 
«»f  commonplace  experience.  It  Ik  a  DO(»k  of  wunderfiil 
^itaUtr,  M  natural  an  e.xprenikkm  of  hCMh  and  blood  a^ 
hreathiiiK  or  lauirhinir.  and  reproducini;  In  lU  deacrlptlonik 


comely  the  richest  assortment  ever  gathered 
of  faces  which  arc  homely  and  ugly.  Each 
style  of  good  looks  can  find,  in  ray  agency, 
its  natural  contrast.  Promenade  the  streets 


of  Paris  with  a  woman  whose  ugliness  agrees 
with  your  peculiar  kind  of  beauty,  and  you 


hoih  the  AunKhiiic  aiui  the  gioma  of  the  lundacapc  which  qgiH  bg  tjjg  observed  of  all  observers.  The 
It  paint*.”— A>ic  I’o/’t  TVibaac.  u  .i.  i.  i  ere 

_ I  price  IS  five  francs  by  the  hour,  and  fifty 

■VfY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  By  francs  for  the  day.”  “  L’Agence  Duran- 

Oharlku  Di'DLKT  W  arkrr.  With  Rn  Intpoduc-  ftpon  **  wnu  a.  orepht  mipppr.  flppAsifiTmllv 
too-  lA-itcr  ftom  Kcv.  hkxhy  m’ard  bkkchkr.  1  voi.  “*®"  "®.®  ®  r”*®*  success.  uccasionaiiy 

hhno.  91.06.  some  difhenlties  occurred.  A  coquette 

’•  XcxttonimbiingwiihihonnthorthronRhht»gani<>n,i*  ■  would  enter  the  establishment,  look  at  the 
the  plca*ure  of  reading  hi*  *plcy  de*cnptlon*  In  thi*  vol-  ’  vvior  ppeAtiii'eR  fiml  a  tliffipiiltv  in  splpptiniv 
urac.  Hcl«oneofthcina*tdrUghtnilcompRnlon*thRtyou  I  treaiures,  nnu  a  uimcui^  in  seiecung 

will  meet  with  on  r  *nmmor  da.v  or  at  the  winter  flnwMc.  her  counterpart,  toss  them  asldc  as  she  would 
You  c.annot  open  bis  book  without  lighting  on  MRix-lhlng  .  A—.  .L....  0...I 

ftesh  and  fragrant.  Eveo’ page  abound*  with  mellow  and  ,  f“®  gOOds  at  E  drj-gOOdS  Shop,  and  leave  in 
juicy  fruit*,  showing  that  wimtever  sueecM  mayatumi  '  a  pet.  Sometimes  an  Uglier  dame  than  anv 
his  use  of  the  hoc  and  the  spaule,  he  know*  how  to  handle  I  . 

the  pen  with  admirable  effect.”  -  -V«c  Tort  Tributte.  1  in  Durandeau  8  Collection  would  sail  proudly 


and  moral  anguish,  which  made  their  liven 
a  hell.  They  often  felt  that  it  would  1*; 
better  to  starve  to  death  than  to  sustain 
life  by  wages  gained  by  the  notorious  fact 
that  they  were  repnhive  to  the  sex  wliiel 
they  had  tlie  instinctive,  womanly  desire  to 
attract  and  charm. 


”  We  advise  all  who  wish  to  read  a  thomughly  charm¬ 
ing  book  to  procure  ‘  My  Sommer  in  a  Ganlen,*  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  There  Is  a  rich,  hearty,  dellMaas  laugh 
In  store  for  them  there  In  ctcO’  page,  and  who  does  not 
prize  a  genuine,  geneithit  laugh  more  than  .anything  else 
to  be  had  in  this  woiMT  But  besides  the  qnalnt,  deep 
haniorthat  ti  so  irie*l*tibtypn>vucatlve  of  laughter,  then- 
Is  throughout  the  book  an  aoiindanco  of  delicate  fuiey,  of 
subtle  shrewdness,  and  genial  wisdom,  and  a  ftequent  de¬ 
parture  into  the  moet  interesting  digression.*,  and  the  most 
delightful  raorelizings.  It  is  surprising  how  prolifle  the 
theme  is  of  pleasant  pointa  for  dlscnsslor,.  One  w.ll  not 
perhaps  be  Induced  to  attempt  gardening  on  bis  ow  n  ac- 
connt  Dy  the  aulbnr’s  example,  or  feel  thoroughly  equippetl 
with  knowledge  /or  tbe  purpose,  gained  from  his  expe¬ 
rience;  yet  he  will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  shai^ 
big  the  lessons  of  varied  mature  which  resulted  ftom  a 
summer’s  apprenticeship  to  agriculture.  —  CkicoQo  Pott. 


IfOLl.lXG  STONES. 

The  saying,  as  applied  to  human  afrair.s 
that  tbe  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss, 
il*and  goods  at  a  drj’-goods  shop,  and  leave  in  could  never  have  originated  with  an  Aniori- 

landhl  I  *  P®*'"  Sometimes  an  uglier  dame  than  any  i  can.  It  is  one  of  tliose  solemn-secniin”, 
*  1  Durandeau’s  collection  would  sail  proudly  '  owlish  proverbs  which  the  copy-books  have 

in,  desiring  a  “  repoussoir  ”  younjj  and  only  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  the  rollin" 
Srtcii  !  homely,  having  need  simply  of  a  stone  in  this  country  is  continually  refutinu. 

Uug^  small  contrast,’  and  retired  indignant  that  ’  It  stands  to  reason  tliat  a  young  man  wlm 
g  cTm  i  “  ^^®y  dared  to  offer  her  such  objects  !  ”  has  to  cut  his  own  path  through  the  world, 
Soon,  however,  the  business  liecame  settled,  j  is  ver}'  likely  to  make  a  mistake  or  two  at 
I  Each  client  of  JI.  Durandeau  ended  in  per-'  I  the  outset.  How  is  a  boy  to  know  off-hand 
^nwrt  ™®D®Dtl.''  hiring  her  special  cuunter|>art,  I  what  he  is  good  for  and  what  is  good  for 
ic  the  having  found  by  experience  that  her  charms  i  him  ?  If  he  discovers  this  without  a  deal 
n  ;  w®''®  heightened  to  their  fullest  power  of  j  of  blundering,  he  is  very  fortunate,  for  it  is 
lipped  j  pleasing  by  the  choice  of  companion  which,  ’  something  which  many  men  fail  to  discover 
sKr^  after  numerous  trials,  she  haa  made.  The  j  until  the  knowledge  is  too  late  to  be  avail- 
“oS  *  originator  and  head  of  the  agency  could  !  able.  Though  we  may  be  born  statesmen, 
felicitate  himself  on  having  increased  his  |  or  lawyers,  or  merchants,  or  boot-blacks, 
m  re-  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time  could  enjoy  the  fact  is  not  at  once  apparent.  If  we 
all  the  sweet  ethical  satisfactions  which  are  '  could  be  born,  as  some  one  nas  suggested, 
on,  reserved  to  the  philanthrojiist  alone ;  —  or,  j  with  labels  attached  to  us  signifying  what 


*•*  For  tale  by  an  Booksellerz.  Sent,  poat-paid,  on  re- 
OMpt  of  priee,  by  tbe  rubUtbera, 


JAMES  R  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Boston,  |  reserved  to  the  philanthrojiist  alone ;  —  or, 
Late  Ticknor  ft  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  ft  Co.  j  as  M.  Zola  jiuts  it,'in  (morally)  untranslatable 


TNVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

J.VY  COOKE  ft  CO.  at*  now  selling,  and  recommend 
aa  a  profltaUe  and  sags  inieatment  for  all  classea,  the  First  ; 
Mortgage  7-SO  Gold  Bonds  of  tbe  Northem  Pacifle  Rail-  ' 
road  Company,  bearing  Seven  and  Tlnee-Tentha  per  cent  ‘ 
guld  Intereat  (more  than  8  per  cent  currency),  and  aecunxi  , 


each  one  is  good  lor,  it  would  be  plain 
sailing  from  the  first.  A  glance  at  Fred- 


French,  “  put  se  reposer  dans  la  jouissance  '  sailing  from  the  first.  A  glance  at  Fred- 
intime  d’avoir  fait  faire  un  nouveau  pas  k  dy’s,  or  Harry's,  or  Johnnjr’s  label  would 
I’humanite.”  decide  what  sort  of  education  was  needed 


“Le  rejKiussoir”  becomes  a  power  in 
Paris.  The  uglier  she  is,  the  more  she 


for  the  boy  in  iiucstion.  If  something  of 
the  ability  as  well  as  the  bias  of  the  youth 


by  flrst  and  only  mortgage  on  the  entire  Rood  and  equip-  i  ^ alking  arm  in  arm  with  it  in  the  streets  — 


makes  mediocre  comeliness  resplendent  !  could  be  indicated  in  tiie  inscription. 


iileaM  the  rhlM  s  mini,  ann  the  Illustrations,  or  which  | 
there  are  IIW,  are  a*  absiinl  ani  grotrsque  aa  could  well  be  | 
Imagined  by  anybod)'.  Tbe  Nonsense  Cookery  and  Bot-  ' 
an}'  wiU  hr  best  appreciated  by  tbe  elder  members  of  the 
family.  Tbe  .Vlphabets,  of  which  there  are  three  sets,  i 
with  verses  and  lllustmtionR,  are  excellent  in  their  way. 
Tbe  book  la  printed  with  large  type  on  good  paper.”—  t 
Bottom  Daitp  Adretiiter.  { 

“  J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.  paMish  a*  Nonsense  Book  ’oen- 
laUfliig  s<inip<,  stnetea,  cookery  receipts,  a  pfotorial  botany 
and  three  nonsense  alphabets.  Tbe aongz,  botany,  stories, 
und  cookery  receipts  are  very  good.  The  author’s  flow  of 
liuiguage  Is  woDdeiftil.  Tbe  most  extraordlnore  ailjectives  I 
turn  up  In  the  most  unexpected  places,  aiM  the  author  | 
docs  not  scruple  to  invent  Jaw-breaking  and  ridiculoas 
wonis  whenever  bis  respecuuc  mother-tongue  Is  unequal  • 
to  tbe  demands  be  makes  upon  It.  Gnnrn  people  will  j 
And  man}'  a  hearty  laugh  In  It  and  Ibr  children  It  is  a  per¬ 
fect  Bine  of  ftm.  Tbe  illustrations  are  excellently  adapt- 
ol  to  the  text^nd  have  besides  a  great  deal  of  humor  In 
tliemselves.  We  can  rccotmiHiM  It  highly  for  a  means  of 
umusement  Aw  all  aces.”  —  ll'orresrer  Gatetie. 

”  A  book  for  tbe  delectation  of  the  nursriy  folk,  older 
ptsiple  will  laugh  heartily  at  its  nonsense,  and  particularly 
ut  Its  grotesque  illustrations,  ITie  botanical  portion  Is 
Invaluable,  bringing  to  view  some  entirely  new  spicl- 
iiH'n*.”— .Tec  Bedford  Mereiuy. 

WOMAN'S  POEMS.  1  toL  16mo, 

Cloth.  9  IM. 

”  In  qnantity  K  I*  not  a  great  book ;  bat  hi  qnality,  hi 
ih'licacy,  originality,  artistic  feelbig,  and  power,  no  Amerl- 
ean  poetess  has  given  ns  a  greater  one,— and  here  we  say 
less  than  might  DC  said  of  It.  There  Is  no  page  of  Its  scant  i 
hundred  and  tMrty  which  does  not  bear  witness  to  her  I 
genius;  and  the  expression  Is  always  a*  new  as  the  ! 
iliiHtglit  is  line  and  sweet.  Of  other  vounc  poets  vou  say  i 
tliat  one  writes  like  Tennyson,  another  like  Longfellow;  , 
but  Mrs.  Platt,  for  good  or  for  ill,  writes  like  M-rself.  We  ' 
thiak  she  does  so  for  g<s«l.  There  are  many  little  poems 
RlMRit  cblklren  In  the  Iwok,  and  all  are  marked  by  ihllcate  i 
ilKMightftiInrss,  and  this  half  sad,  half  playftil  grace;  and,  I 
like  this  Miem,  they  are  all  different  from  other  poems 
sbont  dMdrrn.  Koch  piece*  as  ‘  Two  Little  Stockings,’ 
’My  Babe*  In  the  Wood,”  My  Artist,’  ‘The  End  of  the 
KaMhow  ’  *  Talk  about  uWts,’  ’  A  Walk  to  my  Orare/  i 
have  each  Its  peculiar  clnum,  and  will  reach  the  reader's  I 
bsait  as  certamly  as  they  left  the  author’s,  while  they 
will  not  IMl  to  stir  his  thonght,”  —  .Vew  I'ori  Imdepen- 
dtmt, 

A  WOMAN'S  POEMS.  “A  tasteful 

Tolume,  hearing  this  title,  is  tbe  latest  addition  made 
by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.  to  tlwlr  Issnrs  of  American 
poetiy.  Readers  of  poetiy,  who  are  now  imiurning  the 
death  of  AUce  C'aiy,  the  Moved  and  glfU-d  singer,  will 
look  wHh  MU  teat  at  this  eoUeetlon  of  the  songs  of  a 
voqnaer  dooiMter  of  the  West,  who  also  has  a  gentle  and 
nefodioas  votce. 

”  Among  the  flfty  poems  M  Miss  Platt’s  collection,  there 
are  none  that  are  eommonplaee,  and  few  tliM  are  not  sweet¬ 
ly  and  careftilly  cemposed.  Perhaps  their  most  cfovlous 
chancterlstlc  Is  a  delicate  fkn^,  which  s^zes  npon  some 
commen  oliject  or  situation,  discovers  a  daMttly  poetical 
ror^ng  underneMh,  and  expresses  thU  M  a  reflned  and 


iflrnts,  and  on  more  titan  33,000  Aeret  of  Land  to  every 
mile  of  track,  or  iMO  Acres  of  Land  to  each  9 1.(60  Bond. 
The  Mgbest  current  price  will  be  paid  fur  C.  8.  Flve- 
Tvrmtlcs,  and  all  other  marketable  Seenritlea  recciv<-d  in 
exchange.  Pamphlets,  maps,  and  flill  MIbrmatlon  will  he 
furnished  on  applleatinn  by  JAT  COOKE  ft  CO.,  Phtla- 
iMpbla,  Xew  York,  and  Wasbington,  and  by  most  Banks 
and  Bankers  tfernughout  tbe  conntiy. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  AUGU.ST  12,  1871. 


seated  side  by  side  witli  it  in  the  carriage  ny’s 
—  or  in  the  box  of  tlie  ojH-ra,  —  appearing  Joh: 
with  it  in  the  fashionable  restaurant  or  draw-  !  feat 


eould  be  indieafed  in  ttie  inscription, 
that  would  also  be  well.  Thus,  if  Jolm- 
ny’s  label  read :  —  “  Poet,  mediocre,” 
Johnny’s  parents  could  take  steps  to  de¬ 
feat  the  cruelty  of  nature  by  teaching 


with  it  in  the  fashionable  restaurant  or  draw- !  feat  the  cruelty  of  nature  by  teaching 
ing-room  ns  its  inseparable  companion, —  i  him  some  useful  trade,  failing  which,  they 
she  gives  it  a  jwwer  that  ribbons,  laces,  and  ,  might  accidentally  drown  him.  U^'ortu- 
diamonds,  —  every  decoration,  in  short,  was  I  nately  wc  have  no  clew  to  the  particular 
impotent  to  confer.  Maidens  who  had  no  ]  bias  and  capability  of  our  children,  and  in 

rial  beauty,  nothing  that  could  attract  i  the  matter  of  education  we  are,  to  use  a 
observer,  became  immensely  attractive  |  homely  phrase,  obliged  to  “  go  blind.”  Wc 
when  seen  constantly  with  their  foils.  Fojis  !  give  a  horn  grocer  the  training  of  a  poet, 
and  bankers,  peers  of  long  descent  and  I  thereby  not  creating  a  poet,  —  poeta  mini  i- 
statesmen  of  national  reputation,  who  knew  fur  non  Jit,  —  but  sjioiling  a  grocer  ;  w« 
and  cynicalljr  scorned  every  secluction  due  ]  turn  our  scholar  adrift  on  the  sea  of  com- 


to  the  milliner,  dressmaker,  hairdresser, 
and  jeweller,  succumbed  to  this  new  and  un- 


meree,  and  set  our  natural-bom  West  Point¬ 
er  to  studying  theology.  From  this  results 


A  FRENCH  novelist,  £mile  Zola,  has  I  feveseen  attraction.  Homeliness  by  the  side  j  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  “an  infinite 
given  a  pleasant  sketch  of  a  new  im-  :  of  unquestioned  beauty,  monstrous  ugliness  i  diaholico  confusion  of  antagonisms.”  Tims 
agined  business.  According  to  him,  an  old  ;  by  the  side  of  questionable  good  looks,  in-  it  happens  that  we  continually  find  the 
and  rich  speculator,  by  the  name  of  Duran-  '  creased  a  hnndred-fold  tbe  value  of  a  civil-  round  men  stuck  into  tbe  stjuare  holes  :  find 
dean,  after  profound  cogitation  on  the  prob-  i  ized  forehead,  a  Grecian  nose,  a  ripe  dip,  a  Jones  making  hexameters  when  he  ought  to 
lem  of  how  to  introduce  female  ugliness  into  flexible  shape,  a  delicate  hand  or  l(X)t.  be  making  sausages ;  find  Brown  delivering 
the  list  of  commercial  values,  hit  npon  an  in-  Marriages  were  wonderfully  accelerated  and  lectures  before  infatuated  Mercantile  Asso- 
genious  scheme.  By  the  {^at  law  of  con-  madly  made  on  this  theory  of  contrasting  j  ciations,  when  he  ought  to  be  delivering 
ttast  he  devised  that  homeliness  sets  off  ordinar}’  comeliness  with  ugliness  “pro-  parcels  over  the  counter  of  a  country  drv- 
beanty,  and  ngliness  comeliness.  He  there-  i  nounced.”  There  was  an  immense  saving  goods  store  :  find  Robinson  robbing  a  rural 
fore  started  “  L’Agence  Durandeau,”  and  1  in  toilets.  Mr.  Durandeau  added  cnor-  I  post-office,  —  absolutely  throwing  away  taj- 
put  up  placards  in  the  poorest  and  narrowest  |  mously  to  his  fortune ;  his  clients  never  !  ents  whic^  if  carefully  cultivated,  would  fit 
streets  of  Paris,  announcing  that  “  jeunes  j  grumbled  at  paying  five  francs  an  hour  |  him  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York, 
filles  laUlet  ”  would  find  an  easy  and  jwofit-  j  and  fifty  francs  a  day  for  the  “jeunes  These  incongruities  must  have  struck 
able  employment  by  applying  to  him.  At  filles  laides,”  whose  ugliness  had  assured  i  every  one.  They  result  from  our  not  being 
the  end  of  eight  days,  not  a  sin^e  homely  >  them  a  go^  position  iit  the  fashionable  |  properiy  labelled^,  or,  rather,  not  labelled  at 
or  u^ly  girl  presented  herself.  Five  or  six  \  world.  The  money  was  unmistakably  well  I  all.  We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  our 
destitute  pretty  ones,  desirous  of  getting  :  spent.  |  powers  and  our  vocations,  and  forced  to 


goods  store  :  find  Robinson  robbing  a  rural 
post-office,  —  absolutely  throwing  away  tal¬ 
ents  whic^  if  carefully  cultivated,  would  fit 


their  living  by  honest  labor,  appeiu%d  at 
the  agency,  and  strove  to  prove  that  they 


spent.  I  powers  and  our  vocations,  and  forced  to 

But  how  was  it  with  tbe  jeunes  filles  I  make  important  decisions  at  the  very 
laides  i  They  hired  thsmselves  out,  hour  |  period  of  our  lives  when  misdirected  cdu- 


were  ugly ;  but  the  old  man  was  inexorable,  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  to  lend  1  cation  and  inexperience  disqualify  us 
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and  they  were  politely  but  sternly  dismissed. 
The  placards  were  thus  a  failure.  There  was 


attractiveness  to  their  more  fortunate  com-  choosing  wisely.  Hence  we  become  rolling 


panions.  After  walking  with  them  in  the 


no  homely  French  girl,  however  poor,  who  sfreets,  riding  with  them  in  their  carriages, 
would,  in  cold  blood,  declare  herself  ugly.  !  going  with  them  to  their  parties  and  to  the 
Dnrandeau  then  sent  runners  over  Paris,  to  I  theatre  and  the  opera,  they  returned  at  a 


Dnrandeau  then  sent  runners  over  Paris,  to 
collect  the  starving  specimens  of  feminine 


theatre  and  the  opera,  they  returned  at  a 
late  horn:  of  the  night  to  “  L'Agence  Duran- 


stones.  As  to  gathering  no  moss  (taking 
moss  to  mean  worldly  prosperity),  the 
proverb  flies  in  the  face  of  every-ilay  ex¬ 
perience.  Moet  of  our  richest  men  have 
neen  rolling  stones,  have  been  by  turn  fann- 


subjeefed 


”  Her  alfeethmR  are  tender  and  gennine,  her  thongbts 
pure,  and  her  langaage  has  a  wMsenM  grace  of  H*  own. 

’•  Elsewhere  M  her  poetre  we  dlacetn  the  higher  gift*, 

—  arimtne  hnagMatlon  ana  taaM/erj  of  a  strong  theme.’' 

—  Aw  tort  ffremof  Pott. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  priee  by  the  I’abUshcis, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Ticknor  ft  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  ft  Co, 
E.  P.  Dcttox, ft  Co.,  Til  Broodwav,  New  York,  Special 
«S«hts  for  J.  IL  0.  ft  Co.'8  rubUcatiou*. 


^  ^  masters  of  one.  And  it  is  a  question 

the  austere  scrutiny  of  the  head  of  the  agency,  ;  capitalist  by  whom  they  were  “  exploited  ”  if  their  varied  experiments  and  seeming  f  ail- 
and  he  rejected  all  faces  in  which  stupidity  |  gave  them  but  about  a  twenty-filtii  share  of  ures  did  not  develop  th^articular  qualities 
did  not  lend  a  new  and  strange  addition  of  ■  their  daily  value  to  him.  Two  francs  to  which  led  to  success.  The  highest  political 
repnisiveness  to  their  ill  looks.  The  moment  j  them ;  forty-eight  francs  to  him ;  that  was  honors,  too,  lie  in  the  course  of  the  rolling 
he  discerned  in  their  eyes,  or  on  their  lips,  \  his  giun  as  inventor  of  the  new  profession  stone.  If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  not  been 
the  slightest  signs  of  soul  and  passion,  he  |  or  occupation.  Nothing  could  be  better  in  a  rolling  stone,  he  might  have  split  logs^ 
told  them  that  they  must  wait  until  old  age  i  the  way  of  investment.  M,  Durandeau  all  his  life  in  the  backwoods  of  Illinois.  It 
had  extinguished  all  these  signs  ofinstinctive  j  serenely  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  as  he  his  immediate  successor  had  been  content 
womanhood.  It  was  not  mere  homeliness  that  .  thought  that  his  wretched  employees  could  to  stay  where  he  was  jiut,  the  humble  sign 
wae  needed ;  it  was  necessaiy  to  have  a  face  |  not,  by  any  contrivance  of  their  own,  make  of  “  A.  Johnson  —  Tailor  ”  might  stiU  b® 
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Jlnring  the  Tennessean  eye.  From  the 
^  ol'  Mr.  Grant’s  tannery  to  the  door-step 
of  the  'White  House  is  a  distance  that  could 
have  been  accomplished  only  by  a  rolling 
itone. 

Of  course  it  would  be  better  if  a  young 
man  could,  at  the  start,  ascertain  the  bent  of 
hit  own  genius,  select  his  proper  pursuit 
mid  tollow  it  out  to  the  end ;  but  in  default 
of  such  Intuition  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  if  a  man  has  anything  in  him,  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  find  a  sphere  for  his  use- 
Kilness,  If  he  have  nothing  in  him,  he  mav 
ng  well  be  a  rolling  stone  as  not:  he  will 
crutbor  no  moss  under  any  circumstances. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  Hall,  of  Oxford,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Mr. 
iiirhard  Grant  White  touching  the  use  of  the 
passive  verb  in  such  expressions  as  “  is  build¬ 
ing/’  “  is  burying,"  etc.  Mr.  Hall  has  selected 
a  wugh  and  well-armed  antagonist,  and  we  may 
expect  an  animated  discussion,  for  the  Oxford 
gentleman  himself  seems  rather  "  skilfUl  of 
fence.”  Hi*  paper  attacking  Mr.  White's  ver¬ 
bal  farms  was  read  by  Professor  Whitney  at  the 
opening  of  the  third  annual  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
ca  Philological  Association,  July  the  25th. 
Mr.  White’s  bete  noir,  “  is  being  done,"  is  thus 
gallantly  defended  by  Mr.  Hall ;  “  In  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  Mr.  K.  S.  Skillem  (to  be  found  in  the 
iiritish  Museum),  published  in  1802, 1  find  the 
passive  voice  thus  illustrated :  ‘  To  be  being  con- 
qMieil  ’ ;  ‘  I  am  being  conquered  ’ ;  ‘  I  was  be¬ 
ing  conquered  ’ ;  ‘  I  shall  or  will  be  being  con¬ 
quered  ' ;  ‘  1  can,  may,  or  must  be  being  cou- 
quered,’  etc.  Kobert  Southey  writes :  ‘  A  fellow 
whose  uttermost  upper  grinder  is  being  tom  out 
by  the  roots  by  a  mutton  barber.’  Repeated  in- 
'lauces  of  the  same  kind  are  seen  in  Southey’s 
/raver  writings.  Coleridge  wrote :  ‘  While  my 
Wud  was  being  drest  by  Mr.  Young,  I  spoke,’ 
etc.  Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  ‘reoutiea  which 
are  being  acted  before  us.’  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  in  his  imaginary  conversations,  represents 
Pitt  as  saying,  ‘  The  man  who  possesses  them 
may  read  Swedenborg  or  Kant  while  he  it  being 
tossed  in  a  blanket.’.  De  Quincey  speaks  of  the 
bride  that '  was  being  married  to  hinu'  ”  Fur¬ 
ther  on,  Mr.  Hall  remarks :  “  Having  convicted 
Mr.  Grant  White  of  mistaken  analysis,  I  am  not 
concerned  at  the  observations  which  he  founds 
on  his  mistake.  ‘  Is  being  built,’  ho  represents 
by  ens  adijicans  est,  as  the  supposed  correspond¬ 
ing  Latin  phrase.  The  Latin  is  illegitimate, 
and  he  infers  that  tlierefore  the  English  is  the 
»aine.  But  adijicam  est,  a  translation  on  the 
model  which  he  oilers  of  the  active  is  building,  is 
quite  as  illegitimate  os  ens  trdificatus  est.  By 
parity  of  non  sequitur,  we  are,  therefore,  to  sur¬ 
render  the  active  is  building.  Assume  that  a 
phrase  in  a  given  language  is  indistiensablo,  un¬ 
less  it  has  its  counterpart  in  some  other  language 
from  the  very  conception  and  definition  of  an 
idiom,  every  idiom  is  illegitimate."  It  is  said 
that  when  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their 
dues ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  doctors  of 
language  disagree,  illiterate  people  may  pick  up 
"  a  little  learning,"  though  that  is  said  to  be  “  a 
dangerous  thing.” 

Mbs.  Cadt  Stanton  and  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony  have  been  in  Salt, Lake  City,  and 
are  telling  what  they  saw,  heard,  felt,  thought, 
endured,  surmised,  and  discovered.  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ton  was  much  delighted  with  the  Mormon  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Fourth  in  the  Tabernacle,  though 
there  was  one  serious  drawback  to  her  perfect 
enjoyment.  It  was,  —  Babies.  Through  the 
mu.sic,  oration,  and  speeches  “  these  infantile 
Mormons  kept  up  one  dolorous  wail,”  and 
she  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  number  of  humane  bishops  stationed  at  the 
doors  to  administer  a  table-spoonful  of  soothing 
syrup  to  every  worshipper  under  three  years  of 
i^e.  We  are  just  a  little  suspicious  that  Mrs. 
Stanton  may  be  a  travelling  agent  for  Mrs. 
IVinslow  as  well  as  for  Woman’s  Bights  and  the 
New  Republic.  Miss  Anthony  made  a  speech 
in  the  Liberal  Institute,  —  “  What  I  said  I  can¬ 
not  tell;  I  only  know  that  beautiful  women 
wept,  that  old  women  sobbed,  and  that  men 
said  they  wanted  to  get  where  they  could 
scream.”  We  have  long  regarded  Susan  as 
a  genuine  humorist,  and  wo  now  warn  her 
•gainst  being  as  funny  as  she  cun  be  when  she 
is  among  the  Mormons.  They  are  not  used  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  —  if  tried  on  the  Babies  it 
might  make  them  laugh  at  first,  but  in  the  end 
we  fear  they  would  wail  worse  than  ever. 

Bn.  Brewer’s  “  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable  ”  is  so  valuable  a  book  in  its  way  that 
Messrs.  Claxton,  Remsen,  &  Haifelfinger  have 
done  the  American  public  a  real  service  by  re¬ 
producing  it.  In  almost  a  thousand  double- 
column  pages  is  compressed  a  vast  amount  of 
curious  information  concerning  noted  charac¬ 
ters  and  incidents  of  historv,  mythology,  'and 
hetion ;  also  respecting  word’s  and  phrases  that 
have  been  switened  off  the  ’i^ck  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  meaning  and  now  do  duty  in  current  prov¬ 
erbs  and  in  slang  expressions  which  yet  arc  not 
so  slangy  as  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  good  socie¬ 
ty-  ^Ilere  one  finds  how  he  may  “go  to  Bun- 
Ray,  ’  “  doctor  accounts,”  “  oil  the  knockers,” 

put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,”  and 

mind  your  P’s  and  Q’s.”  The  book  is  a  wise 
old  grandfather  who  knows  almost  anything, 


who  can  explain  the  queer  names  of  so  many 
English  inns,  and  (lopular  sayings  alx>ut  dogs, 
cats,  monkeys,  misers,  fools,  Howers,  apples, 
etc.,  and,  in  sliort,  can  give  the  key  to  u  vast 
number  of  plirases,  allusions,  and  words  tliat 
have  u  tale  to  tell. 


We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
eartliquakes  which  recently  visited  us  did  uot 
belong  to  the  family  of  earthquakes  that  have 
wrouglit  such  woe  ou  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  These  islands  are  over  1,200  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  situated  in  north  latitude  5°  30'  - 
19°  42',  and  east  longitude  117°  14'- 126°  4'. 
They  lie  to  the  north  of  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
and  compose  a  widely  extended  archipelago  in 
the  great  Malaysian  system.  The  entire  group 
is  supposed  to  he  parts  of  a  submerged  continent, 
and  IS  of  volcanic  origin.  Scattered  through¬ 
out  the  islands  are  numerous  volcanoes,  several 
of  which  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  erraption. 
The  city  of  Manila,  situated  on  Luzon,  the 
largest  of  the  islands,  waa  visited  W  a  great 
earthquake  in  1852,  which  left  scarcely  a  lad¬ 
ing  uninjured ;  and  in  1863,  another  shake  very 
nearly  destroyed  the  same  city.  In  1864,  an 
earthquake  prostrated  every  house  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Zamboango,  in  the  island  of  Mindanao, 
one  of  the  southernmost  of  the  group,  and 
caused  several  sir<dl  islands  to  disappear.  Tor¬ 
nadoes,  hurricanes,  and  storms  of  wind  and 
rain  frequently  devastate  the  coasts.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  gronp  is  roughiv  estimated  at 
5,000,000 ;  of  many  of  the  smaller  islands  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  They  are  never  visited 
by  European  vessels.  The  islands  belong  to 
Spain,  though  several  pf  them  are  ruled  by 
native  princes,  quite  independently  of  the 
Spanish  Government. 


We  find  the  following  pleasant  litera^  item 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Trcmscript :  "  William  Winter  was  known,  uot 
many  years  since  in  this  community  as  a  prom¬ 
ising  young  poet,  in  whom  the  elder  poets,  such 
as  Ijongfellow  for  one,  took  an  interest ;  liking 
him  for  his  pleasant  qualities,  and  anticipating  a 
career  for  the  gentle  and  yet  aspiring  ‘  Gloucester 
boy.'  The  expectations  sn^^ted  by  his  ear¬ 
ly  modest  bearing,  and  the  early  efforts  of  his 
pen,  have  been  fulfilled,  as  the  wide  reputation 
of  the  dramatic  critic  of  The  Tribune  and  other 
journals  fully  proves.  In  the  mean  time  his 
more  earnest  and  practical  work  has  not  made 
him  unmindful  of  that  other  work  which  won 
his  yonthful  heart,  and  from  time  to  time  poet¬ 
ic  gems  of  his  catting  have  appeared  in  sufii- 
cient  numbers  to  justify  a  '  collection.’  Under 
the  title,  ‘My  Witness;  A  Book  of  'Verse/  — 
they  will  be  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
in  September.  The  volume  will  Ik:  very  wel¬ 
come  ;  and  many  friends  and  readers  of  its  con¬ 
tents  when  floating  round  as  charming  ‘  fugi¬ 
tives,’  will  be  glad  to  have  their  favorite  stanzas 
in  a  shape  fitting  them  for  the  centre  or  study 
table.” 


It  depends  almost  entirely  on  how  you  look 
at  it.  If  you  do  not  know  when  you  are 
whipped,  you  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
not  whipped.  The  editor  of  the  Pans  Figaro 
is  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  French 
who  really  won  in  the  late  war.  What  was  it 
all  about  ?  The  nomination  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollem  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  French  had  declared  that  he 
should  not  occupy  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  in 
fact  it  is  not  a  German,  but  an  Italian  prince 
who  now  reigns  in  that  country.  The  French 
were  badly  b«aten  in  a  good  many  battles,  their 
Emperor  and  their  two  great  armies  were  made 
captive :  but  for  all  that,  the  Prince  of  Hohen¬ 
zollem  is  not  King  of  Spain.  That  is  Figaro’s 
way  of  looking  at  it.  One  thing  is  certain, 
though  France  lost  many  of  her  savans  and 
literary  men  during  the  war,  she  did  not  lose  her 
champion  philosopher.  He  is  editing  Figaro. 

Professor  Hcxlkt,  in  a  late  lecture,  said  that 
the  present  feminiue  fashions  outrage  all  com¬ 
mon  sense  by  displaying  a  woman’s  fagure  in  the 
form  of  a  candle-extinguisher  upside  down ; 
that  such  an  absurd  style  of  dress  is  physical¬ 
ly  iqjurious  and  anatomically  monstrous.  We 
hardly  think  that  Professor  Huxley  will  find 
many  to  agree  with  him.  The  short  walking 
dress  now  worn  by  ladies  is  the  most  sensible  cos¬ 
tume  that  has  li^n  fashionable  these  twenty 
yean.  In  point  of  decoration — if  that  is  the  right 
word  —  it  may  be  a  trifle  bizarre,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  pretty. 

Speaking  of  England’s  national  ^me, 
cricket,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  ninety- 
nine  Frenchmen  out  of  a  hundred  would  prefer 
to  risk  being  shot  through  the  lungs  with  a 
Chassepdt  bullet  to  being  hit  on  the  kneecap  by 
a  cricket-ball.  Cricket,  continues  our  cousin, 
is  purely  an  English  game ;  even  Americans  do 
not  take  kindly  to  it.  We  wonder  that  we 
don’t,  for  if  there  is  a  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  ready  to  endure  any  kind  of  suffering  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  good  time,  we  are  that 
people. 

At  one  of  the  Boston  Radical  Club  meetings 
of  last  spring  there  was  a  discussion  about  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  held  that 
the  influence  of  the  Press  Is  greatly  overrated, 
for  the  reason  that  the  newspapers  of  New  York, 
with  all  their  talk,  were  not  able  to  accomplish 
much  toward  the  reform  of  universally  admitted 
abuses  there  existing.  The  persons  who  advanced 
this  view  are  respectfully  invited  to  look  at  New 


York  again.  The  unparalleled  rascalities  of  the 
Ring  have  licen  exposed,  and  not  only  the  city, 
but  a  large  |)ortion  of  the  country,  is  roused  as 
it  has  not  otherwise  been  since  the  war  closed. 
This  great  work  was  not  done  by  the  citizens, 
nor  by  any  social  club  or  political  organization, 
bat  by  the  Press  and  chiefly’  by  the  New  York 
Times.  'To  say  that  this  journal  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  honest  man  in  the  land,  is  all 
that  can  be  said,  though  the  words  are  weak  to 
express  the  general  feeling  of  gratitude. 

There  is  an  English  barrister  in  Madras 
who,  whatever  his  legal  attainments  may  be, 
deserves  to  rank  verv  high  as  a  domestic  strate¬ 
gist.  Having  found  the  wife  of  his  bosom  un¬ 
congenial  to  him,  he  instituted  proceedings 
against  her  in  the  Divorce  Court,  but,  owing 
to  the  lady’s  obstinately  good  char^ter,  bad  no 
stronger  ground  to  allege  than  incompatibility 
of  temperament.  His  case  was,  therefore,  very 
unpromising,  when  his  genius  rose  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  He  turned  Mohammedan,  and  took  a 
new  wife.  He  cannot  get  rid  of  the  old  wife, 
bat  the  new-comer  makes  life  a  burden  to  her 
rival.  'Warren  Hastings,  in  reference  to  the 
pecuniary  appropriations  charged  against  him, 
said  that,  considering  the  opportunities  he  en¬ 
joyed,  he  was  astonished  at  his  own  moderation. 
The  convert  in  this  case  possibly  entertains  a 
similar  feeling  as  regards  himself,  for  he  has  as 
yet  extended  his  matrimonial  arran|;ement8  by 
the  addition  of  only  one  lady.  This  lady  —  a 
young  Frenchwoman  —  is  also  a  convert,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  been  received  into  the  fold  of  the 
faithful  at  a  mosque  in  Vellore.  The  pair  have 
been  married  in  Mohammedan  form,  and  with 
great  splendor.  In  the  romantic  narrative  of 
these  events  furnished  by  the  Indian  papers,  the 
course  taken  by  the  Christian  wife  is  not  told ; 
but  apart  from  her  claim  to  maintenance  she 
may,  of  course,  proceed  for  the  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  husband,  therefore,  had  be  been  off  with 
the  old  love  before  he  was  on  with  the  new,  for 
his  original  spouse  may  give  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  yet.  .Still,  the  notion  of  the  coiiversioii 
was  neat.  A  chdngeof  religion  for  the  removal 
of  incompatibilities  has,  .as  an  English  con¬ 
temporary  suggests,  a  great  advant^ro  over  an 
elopement,  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  business, 
and  gives  one  a  character  for  conscientionsness 
among  people  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind. 

Ruloff  —  who,  by  the  by,  turned  up  again 
the  other  day  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  at  New  Haven,  —  has 
found  an  imitator  in  the  person  of  one  Kentley, 
a  condemned  convict  in  Connecticut,  who  is  to 
be  hanged  next  October  for  the  murder  of  the 
Warden  of  the  State  Prison.  Like  Ruloff,  be 
has  some  important  matters  on  hand  which 
make  the  execution  of  the  law  rather  undesira¬ 
ble  to  him.  He  has  invented,  not  a  new  theory 
of  language,  but  a  sham  horse  to  be  run  before 
dummy  engines,  on  street  railways.  Not  a  bad 
idea,  for  the  dummy  engine  is  a  mystery  that 
appalls  the  most  fearless  horse  flesh.  Kentley  is 
more  versatile  than  his  predecessor,  the  philolo¬ 
gist,  for  Kentley  has  also  invented  “  a  family  fruit 
jar.”  Whether  this  is  an  improvement  on  the 
“  family  jars  ”  now  in  use,  remains  to  be  seen. 
If  it  will  only  supersede  those,  we  go  in  strongly 
for  the  inventor’s  pardon. 

Speaking  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  new  book, 
“  At  Last,"  the  Satvaday  BeoHw  suggests  that 
authors  in  distress  for  a  title,  as  is  often  the  case, 
when  their  work  is  otherwise  complete,  need  bnt 
to  copy  the  precedent  ingenionsly  set  by  Mr. 
Kinnley.  He  has  apparently  hit  upon  the  hap¬ 
py  idea  of  taking  the  first  two  words  of  bis 
narrative  as  a  sort  of  catch-word  to  puzzle  us 
before  we  look  into  the  book.  One  more  con¬ 
versant  with  legal  practice  might  in  like  manner 
spare  his  ingenuity  the  rack  by  christening  his 
work  “  This  Indenture.”  The  idea  might  more 
appropriately  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  case  have  come 
from  the  august  precedent  which  causes  the- 
Papal  Balls  to  be  Known  by  the  opening  sylla¬ 
bles,  as  “  Unam  Sanctam,"  “  Unigenitus,”  and 
so  forth. 


The  officiaLs  of  New  York  have  been  clearing 
out  one  of  the  worst  courts  of  tenement-houses 
in  the  city,  and  there  are  intimations  that  the 
work  of  purification  is  to  be  continued  vig¬ 
orously  in  other  sections  during  the  summer. 
Gotham  Coart  has  been  a  festering  sink  of  in- 
iqnity  and  degradation  for  at  least  half  a  gener¬ 
ation  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  its  owner  is  a 
Christian  lady  well  known  for  her  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  church  and  missionary  cause.  We 
suppose  she  must  be  a  kinswoman  of  Mrs.  Jel- 
lyby,  interested  in  the  Booriaboola  Gha  mis¬ 
sions;  at  all  events,  it  is  painfully  apparent 
that  she  has  given  herself  no  concern  about  her 
tenantry  on  Sweeney’s  Alley. 

Notwithstanding  that  “  Chinese  cheap 
labor  ”  has  about  ruined  California,  the  farmers 
of  that  State  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  hands 
to  do  their  summer  work,  though  they  offer 
$  1.50  per  day  with  board.  The  native  laborers 
who  have  b^n  crowded  out  by  the  heathen 
Chinee  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous. 


One  of  the  religious  newspapers.  The  Epis¬ 
copalian,  in  reporting  the  doings  of  the  Wisconsin 
Diocesan  Council  used  this  language  :  “  Dr.  Ad¬ 
ams  stated  that  as  he  had  start^  the  subject  he 
would  give  two  and  a  half  dollars  ;  whereupon 
Dr.  De  Koven  saw  this  and  went  fifty  cents  bet¬ 
ter.”  In  noting  the  matter  The  Churchman  says. 


“  this  last  enigmatical  expression,  as  we  have 
been  iufonued  upon  inquiry,  is  a  metaphor  from 
the  gambling-table."  We  are  just  as  ignorant 
in  some  directions  as  the  editor  of  The  Church¬ 
man,  but  “  have  been  informed  upon  imiuiiy  ” 
that  he  is  quite  correct  as  to  the  original  habitat 
of  the  metaphor  in  question.  But  what  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  De  Koven  —  did  he  learn  its  signifi¬ 
cance  through  personal  experience,  or  was  he 
also  “  informed  upon  inquiry  "  t 

A  New  York  contempora^  says  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  notorious  person  in  tmit  city  would  not  have 
been  notorious  if  the  newspapers  had  let  him  alone, 
and  then  proceeds,  in  an  article  of  two  columns, 
to  give  the  gentleman  the  best  advertisement  be 
ever  had  in  his  life. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Victor  Hugo  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Liberal  Club.  He  does  n’t  take  his  meals 
there. 

—  A  young  American,  Mr.  George  Lockhart 
Rives,  of  Virginia,  has  won  the  prize  for  Kng- 
ish  declamation  and  composition  at  Trinity- 
College,  Cambridge,  England. 

—  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  from  singing  of  “  Green¬ 
land’s  Icy  Mountains,"  lias  taken  to  seeing  them, 
and  is  to  remain  on  that  frigid  sluire  until  the 
chills  of  coming  winter  drive  him  hence. 

—  Baron  Rothschild  of  London  has  pre¬ 
sented  his  jockey,  Tom  French,  who  won  the 
late  Derby  races  for  him,  the  sum  of  £  I,0«H), 
and  besides  aUowed  him  an  anunity  of  £  200. 

—  The  Rev.  William  R.  Alger  was  in  Geneva 
early  in  July,  whence  he  writes  that  he  is  greatly 
improved  in  health,  and  after  short  stops  at 
Vienna  and  Paris  he  wiU  sail  for  home  Septem¬ 
ber  15. 

—  Barney  Bntz,  who  began  to  take  charge  of 
a  locomotive  early  in  1835,  is  now  in  the  employ 
of  (he  Lebanon  (Penn.)  Railway,  and  is  said  tc 
be  the  oldest  milw-.y  (‘iigineer  in  tin-  I’uiW 
States. 

—  The  magiietie  Waters  at  Uic  iSt.  Loai-. 
Mich.,  springs,  are  working  excellently  upon 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  the  favorable  Mports 
thereof  have  induct  other  distingnishro  in¬ 
valids  to  take  up  summer  quarters  there. 

—  Another  relic  of  the  aboriginal  Mexican 
Empire  has  gone  to  the  resting-place  of  the 
Montezumas.  Sabina  de  Y turbide,  whose  father 
was  Emperor  of  Mexico  in  1822,  died  in  Phil- 
delphia  the  other  day  and  received  no  token  of 
imperial  burial. 

—  Mrs.  Regina  Dal  Cin,  who  successfully 
performed  one  hundred  and  forty-four  chirnr- 
gical  operadona  in  the  city  hospital  of  Trieste, 
Austria,  waa  lately  rewarded  by  the  city  author¬ 
ities  with  a  present  of  one  hundred  gold  pieces, 
and  a  letter  of  thanks. 

—  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  has  a  charming  summer 
retreat  at  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  wbeie  he  has 
shut  up  a  dozen  clergymen  to  enjor  their  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  place  is  continually  filled  with  visitors 
of  this  sort,  who  are  invited  tor  stated  times  and 
are  replaced  by  others  when  the  time  expires. 

—  President  ’Thiers  gives  audience  at  five  in 
the  morning,  ud  ileeps  verr  little  in  the  night. 
He  has  an  old  habit —  which  he  has  frequenUy 
had  to  forsake  during  the  last  few  months  —  of 
going  to  bed  at  six  in  the  evening,  but  he  awakas 
at  7f ,  for  be  has  the  peculiar  faculty  of  both 
going  to  sleep  and  awaking  when  Im  pleaMs, 
and  dresses  for  an  eight-o’clock  dinner. 

—  At  Graz,  in  Austria,  a  committee  has  been 
formed  to  make  preparations  on  the  27th  of  next 
December  to  celebrate  the  three-hnndredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  the  renowned  astronomer 
Johann  Kepler.  Kepler’s  place  of  reeidence  in 
Graz  is  said  to  be  still  standing.  His  great  dis¬ 
coveries  were  the  three  laws  governing  the  mo¬ 
tions  the  planets,  still  known  as  Kepler’s  Laws. 

—  Archbishop  Gnibert,  the  new  Bishop  of 
Paris,  was  the  strongest  adherent  of  the  Po^  in 
the  recent  Council,  and  vehemently  attacked 
both  Dupanlonp  and  Stroesmayer  in  and  ont  of 
the  CounciL  He  is  chiefly  known  however  for 
a  famous  controversy  with  Madame  George 
Sand,  while  she  lived  in  the  diocese  of  Tours, 
in  which  the  learned  prelate  was  unmistakably 
worsted  by  the  brilliant  novelist. 

—  At  one  of  the  early  dinners  in  honor  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission,  Judge  Hoar,  alluding 
to  the  unfriendliness  of  England  for  onr  cause 
during  the  war  marvelled  tlut  the  British  people 
could  give  their  sympathies  against  the  free  side. 
“Bnt  it  was  not  the  intelligent  opinion  that 
favored  the  Sonth,"  said  Prof.  Bernard ;  “  em¬ 
inently  cultivated  people  in  England  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  North.’’  “  Well,”  retorted  the 
Jndge,  quietly,  "  I  am  almost  quoting  yonr  own 
speeches  and  writings.”  Whereupon  tM  subject 
was  suddenly  droppra. 

—  The  divinity  hedging  royalty  in  these  days 
does  not  amount  to  much,  but  such  as  it  is  it 
renders  the  life  of  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  some¬ 
what  unenviable.  The  Prince  of  Wales  utterly 
refuses  to  receive  his  sister’s  husband  as  a 
member  of  the  roytd  frunily  and  at  the  state 
ball,  recently,  gave  orders  that  the  Marquis 
should  not  be  admitted  at  the  royal  entrance. 
He  was  accordingly  refused  admittance,  and 
the  Princess  declined  to  enter  except  with  her 
husband,  saying  that  her  place  was  where  be 
was.  The  Marqnis  would  not  take  the  Princess 
in  by  the  general  public  entrance,  and  (he  result 
was' that  they  diU  not  attend  the  baU, 
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ABOUT  DOGS,  SOCIALLY.  | 

There  is  an  opulence  in  that  broad,  | 
bountiful  word  household  which  the  | 
human  race  cannot  wholly  appropriate.  ' 
The  true  household  spreads  its  "euerous 
skirts  not  only  over  lather,  mother,  and 
children,  but  also  over  various  animals,  | 
that  having  laid  aside  their  native  shyness,  : 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  family,  and  | 
been  adopted  into  it.  These  creatures,  at  I 
once  the  ])ets  and  minions  of  all,  add  a  new  i 
and  pu}uant  flavor  to  domestic  Ihe.  They  I 
impart  to  it  a  variety,  humor,  and  vivacity  ' 
that  would  be  sadly  missed  were  it  limited  i 
to  the  dominant  race  only. 

When  the  Egy  ptians  sculptured  their  | 
God  Anubis,  —  the  ever- watching,  guarding  : 
sentrj-  of  the  supemals,  —  they  gave  him  ‘ 
the  head  of  a  dog  and  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  fancy  was  not  without  a  true  signifi-  j 
cance,  tor  that  animal  seems  to  stand  on  the  : 
threshold  between  the  human  and  the  brute 
inudligence,  and  to  appropriate  the  qualities  ; 
of  both. 

A  startling  statement  might  be  made  of  : 
the  )-coitomic  uses  of  the  dog,  —  as  the  mid-  ] 
night  sentinel  of  our  houses,  shops,  and  j 
floc'ks,  thus  dismissing  to  sleep  a  great  com-  { 
j)any  of  watchmen ;  and  as  the  destroyer  of  j 
that  fearful  horde  of  banditti,  which,  with-  : 
out  them,  would  consume  the  grain  and  leave 
the  bread-jjans  of  the  people  empty.  We  j 
h.ave  read  a  statement  that  a  simple  London  i 
terrier  —  a  small,  doughty  creature  named,  | 
or  misnamed.  Tiny  —  destroyed  in  three  i 
years  an  army  of  rats,  which,  left  unmolested  I 
to  natural  increase  during  that  time,  would  i 
have  made  a  census  of  sixteen  hundred  i 
liiillious  !  After  this  the  legend  of  Bishop 
Hutto  seenif  reacoiiable,  and  might  iio»-  be 
i-^>e.ated  were  the  race  of  Tinies  to  become  , 
extiuci.  M  e  do  not  propose,  however,  i  < 
discourse  of  the  dog  economicaliy,  bat  m>- 
cially  and  discursively ;  and  if  thou,  O  n>ader,  , 
t>e  a  moody,  crabbed,  or  “  sour-complected  ” 
]>erson,  we  conscientiously  forewarn  thee  to  i 
pass  on,  for  thou  wilt  find  nothing  in  this  ; 
chapter  of  wecht,  as  Chalmers  would  say,  to 
any  but  the  lovers  of  animal  nature. 

“  1  think,”  says  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edin-  : 
Imrgh,  who  of  all  prose-writers  has  written 
with  the  most  hearty  and  delightful  appre¬ 
ciation  of  dogs,  —  “I  think  every  family  i 
should  have  a  dog.  Itislikehavingaperpet-  | 
ualbaby;  i  is  the  plaything  and  crony  of  the 
whole  house ;  it  keeps  them  all  young ;  and  i 
then,  he  tells  no  tales,  betrays  no  secrete,  , 
never  sulks,  —  asks  no  troublesome  ques-  . 
tions,  never  gets  into  debt,  never  comes 
down  late  to  breakfast,  is  always  ready  for 
a  bit  of  fun,  lies  in  wait  for  it,  and  you  may, 
if  choleric,  to  your  relief,  kick  him  instead  of  j 
some  one  else,  who  would  not  take  it  so  ; 
meekly,  and,  moreover,  would  certainly  ' 
not,  as  he  does,  ask  your  pardon  for  being 
kicked.”  I 

Naturalists  may  give  as  many  reasons  as  ! 
they  please,  oeteological  and  otherwise,  for 
believing  that  the  d%  is  only  a  domesticated  , 
and  educated  wolf.  We  eschew  their  theories,  ! 
and  mean  to  maintain,  against  all  Turks,  Infi-  j 
dels,  and  Scholars,  that  the  dog,  in  propria,  j 
was  a  native  of  paradise,  and  Adam  his  first  i 
master. 

But  without  caring  to  look  too  nicely  into  ! 
the  pedigree  of  our  modern  dog,  and  assum-  ; 
ing  his  high  lineage  from  “  the  eternal  fitness  | 
of  things,”  we  wul  admit  that  he  has  some  | 
rather  underbred  relatives.  The  fox,  wolf,  I 
and  jackal  are  his  first  cousins.  Yet,  so  far  | 
from  consorting  with  them,  he  fights  them  j 
tooth  and  claw,  bent,  apparently,  on  scratch¬ 
ing  their  dishonored  names  from  the  family 
escutcheon 

The  fox  is  the  very  Mettemich  of  animals. 
There  is  fraud,  cunning,  and  statecraft  in 
every  twinkle  of  his  keen  linear  eyes,  diplo¬ 
macy  in  the  slightest  tremor  of  his  sensitive 
ears,  attention  and  suspicion  in  every  pobe 
of  his  finely  organbed  head. 

The  fox  and  the  wolf  j  between  them,  seem 
to  have  appropriated  all  the  ferocity,  craft, 
and  obliquity  of  character  belonging  to  the 
canine  family,  leaving  probity,  faith,  gener¬ 
osity,  and  such-like  uncommercial  traits  to 
the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  race. 

Domestication  enervates  most  animab. 
Remove  the  necessity  of  foraging  for  the 
daily  rations  and  “their  occupation ’s  gone.” 
Having  once  consented  to  a  parasitic  life, 
they  lose  much  of  the  nerve  and  tact  of  the 
wild  state. 

The  cat  in  its  untamed  condition  u  a 
creatnre  of  great  courage  and  prowess,  and 
displays  many  traits  of  the  chat  sauvage,  at 
catamount;  bnt,  after  a  few  generations  of 
boudoir  existence,  she  becomes  a  silken  syba¬ 
rite,  a  very  cream  cheese  of  petted  selfishness 
and  sleepy  inanition. 

But  with  oiur  dog  the  case  is  difierent. 
His  minft  being  ewy  on  the  bone-and-treit- 


cher  question,  he  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
improve  his  education,  and  fit  himself  for  the 
high  companionship  to  which  he  has  been 
admitted.  His  quickness  of  ajiprehension, 
docility,  and  sjmipathy  adapt  him  beyond  all 
animals  lor  training  purposes.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  how  much  intelligence  the  higher 
breeds,  like  the  spaniel,  setter,  and  terrier, 
are  callable  of  attaining  under  projier  school¬ 
ing.  IIow  quickly  they  interpret  every  ges¬ 
ture  and  every  expression  of  the  master’s 
face  !  Look  at  the  eye  when  you  talk  to  them, 
and  see  it  fill  and  glow  1  You  will  be  startled  to 
find  that  they  uno^erstand  not  only  set  phrases 
directly  addressed  to  them,  but  much  of  the 
family  conversation.  In  proof  of  this,  Men- 
oult  relates  that  a  lady  once  tested  a  favorite 
spaniel  by  pretending  to  negotiate  for  his  sale, 
speaking  in  her  ordinaiy  tones,  and  abstain¬ 
ing  tn>m  any  word  that  should  arouse  bb  at¬ 
tention.  lie  immediately  became  agitated 
and  began  to  whine,  roll  at  her  feet,  and  to 
beseech  her  not  to  sell  him  with  true  dog- 
eloquence. 

Wesley  makes  a  very  curious  statement 
about  a  dog,  in  his  time,  who,  every  Sun¬ 
day,  went,  alone,  a  long  distance  to  attend 
a  Methodist  meeting.  This  meeting  was 
held  at  a  private  house,  just  after  the  church 
service  closed.  So  rt'gular  and  punctual 
was  his  attendance,  that  he  came  to  be 
known  through  the  whole  community  as  the 
“  Methodist  dog.”  The  boys  of  the  “  Estab¬ 
lishment  ”  looked  with  no  small  disgust  on 
the  dissenting  beast,  abusing  him  and  pelting 
him  without  mercy.  But  our  doggie  main¬ 
tained  hb  integrity,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  and  striding  gallantly 
tl^ugh  the  persecuting  gauntlet. 

This  conduct  was  so  e.xiraordiaary  ilist, 
10  test  him.  fho  meeting  ohanged,  for  a 
single  day,  to  another  hon.-e.  Was  oor  hero 
lo  be  diacooct-ried Bynoiiieaflr.  In  some 
»ay,  known  only  to  eauiiie  intelligence,  he 
tliscovered  the  ruse,  and,  the  next  Sunday, 
lK‘took  himself  to  the  new  rendezvous.  Not 
long  after  his  imgodly  master  was  drowned, 
when  he  came  no  more  to  meeting.  This 
gave  one  devout  brother  the  key  to  his 
whole  strange  conduct.  No  doubt  he  had 
come  hoping  to  attract  his  wicked  master  to 
attend  the  means  of  grace,  but  this  purpose 
having  been  providentially  frustrated,  his  at¬ 
tendance  could  be  of  no  nirther  use. 

The  attachment  of  this  animal  to  his  master 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  is  attested  by 
thousands  ofpathetic  and  tear-compelling 
anecdotes.  That  master  may  be  a  poor  for¬ 
saken  outcast,  without  a  single  hold  on  hu¬ 
man  sympathy ;  he  may  have  but  a  scanty 
crust  to  divide;  but  wnen  was  bb  faithful 
follower  known  to  desert  him  for  happier 
fortunes  ?  Though  he  meet  the  sleek,  pam¬ 
pered  pets  of  more  prosperous  homes  every 
day  on  the  street,  when  was  gaunt,  famished 
Fido  ever  seen  forsaking  old  Robin  the  Pen¬ 
niless  ? 

Bacon  says,  “  Man  is  the  God  of  the  dog.” 
His  master  is  the  Grand  Lama  of  his  rever¬ 
ence,  —  sovereign  and  patron  saint  in  one. 
In  him  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  be¬ 
ing.  His  smile  is  his  heaven,  hb  frown 
abases  him  to  the  lowest  depths.  Unlike 
all  other  animals,  the  displeasure  alone  of 
his  liege,  without  fear  of  punishment,  will 
cause  him  to  slink  to  hb  kennel  with  abject 
head,  eyes  askance,  and  tail  dropped,  while 
a  caress,  an  appreciative  word,  will  instant¬ 
ly  bring  him  to  his  feet  with  radiant  face, 
pennon  at  full  mast,  and  hb  whole  body 
wriggling  in  a  convulsive  tremor  of  joy. 
His  master  is  his  conscience,  and  standard 
of  ri^t ;  everything  belonging  to  him  is  sa¬ 
cred,  and  to  be  watched  over  as  the  Roman 
guarded  his  eagles. 

This  fidelity  to  a  trust  is  so  characteris¬ 
tic  a  trait  that  it  would  seem,  in  these  days, 
as  though  clerks,  cashiers,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  servants,  had  made  the  virtue  over  to 
their  canine  friends,  to  have  and  to  hold  for¬ 
ever. 

We  lately  heard  a  fresh  anecdote  on  this 
point,  not  in  the  books.  A  pioneer  settler 
I  m  the  American  backwoods  went  into  the 
I  woods  to  cut  timber.  Needing  another  axe 
:  he  told  the  dog  to  go  back  to  the  house, 
i  some  two  or  three  mues  distant,  and  bring 
one.  The  little  fellow  started  with  alacri- 
I  ty,  but  returned,  after  a  long  absence,  quite 
;  dejected,  and  without  the  axe.  The  mas- 
I  ter  upbraided  him  sternly,  and  bade  him  go 
I  again.  After  another  still  longer  absence  he 
I  returned,  this  time  joyfully,  and  bringing  the 
axe-helve  in  his  mouth.  He  had  found  it 
so  firmly  bedded  in  a  stump,  as  afterwards 
^)peared,  that  he  could  not  wrench  it  out, 

I  and  so  gnawed  off  the  handle.  With  such 
aftecting  instances  of  a  dumb  striving  after 
;  duty,  raten  misunderstood,  often  sharply 
blamed,  one  cannot  help  misapplying  Cow- 
j  perip  words, 

“  0  tbat  tboae  lips  Iwf  language !  ’> 


A  neighbor  of  ours,  who  has  an  enormous 
watch-dog,  relates  that  whenever  the  master 
of  the  house  is  absent  over  night,  the  faithf  ul 
fellow  is  accustomed  to  (ink  Ids  usual  slee;)- 
ing-place,  and  stretch  himself  across  the 
threshold  of  his  mistress’s  chamber,  as  if  he 
would  say,  “  Who'  enters  here  must  pass 
over  my  dead  body.” 

Another  magnificent  dog,  which  we  person¬ 
ally  knew,  we  have  long  wanted  to  chronicle, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  magnates  of  our  child¬ 
hood.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  his  impe¬ 
rial  name,  and  he  deserved  it  well.  Leave 
him  in  charge  of  a  gate,  and  neither  man, 
beast,  nor  goblin  coiJd  pass  tluough.  Send 
him  to  fetch  the  cows,  and  he  went  about  it 
with  the  greatest  care.  Never  did  slow- 
stepping  beasts  stop  to  crop  the  last  mouth¬ 
ful  of  juicy  grass  or  nectarous  clover,  when 
Bony’s  imperative  summons  was  heard. 
Finally,  so  great  a  fear  of  him  fell  on  all  the 
herd,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  stand  at 
the  fence  and  call  “  Bony,”  to  bring  the 
whole  lumbering  train,  pell-mejl,  to  the 
milking-sheds.  Now  we  do  not  say  such 
Spartan  discipline  was  salutary,  or  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  a  tranquil  flow  of  milk; 
but  we  do  say  that  dog  had  a  sovereign 
conception  of  the  authority  of  law. 

Every  inch  of  his  master’s  domain  Bony 
took  under  his  high  protectorate.  It  was 
sacred  soil  which  no  alien  hoof  might  in¬ 
vade.  His  only  fault  was,  that  he  could 
never  be  made  to  see  that  the  public  had 
any  rights  in  tlie  highway  which  a  valorous 
dog  was  bound  to  respect.  He  was  bent 
on  adding  that  vi  et  arnm  to  the  family 
estate,  or  for  resuming  any  rash  grants 
which  ancestral  masters  might  have  made, 
•lust  as  s  Bsron  of  the  Rhine  kept  ward 
over  bis  river-troiii,  .-o  did  Bony  prowl 
•about  that  strip  oi’deb'.ifsble  territory  ;  and 
if  any  bewildered  [dg  tound  himself' on  the 
wrona  sitle  of'  it.  ho  x.iiuld  ru.di  a(;ue.aliug 
jtast,  hugging  the  farthest  fence,  even  when 
the  hete  iioir  of  his  fancy  happened  to  be 
quite  out  of  sight. 

And  yet  the  noble  gigantic  fellow  was 
docile  as  a  child,  gentle  as  a  woman  to  his 
friends,  never  showing  a  hostile  eye  unless 
his  notions  of  truM  were  concerned.  If  the 
Hindu  doctrine  of  transmigration  were  true, 
we  should  say  that  no  less  than  aRegulusor 
a  Ximenes  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
imperial  form  of  Bony. 

How  far  one  of  these  dumb  favorites  will 
fiill  the  gap  to  a  solitary'  person, — the  great 
emptiness  that  follows  lost  human  ties  1  Have 
you  ever  read  the  pathetic  history  of  Eliza 
Kyves,  poet,  dramatist,  and  woman  of  gen¬ 
ius,  who  died  many  years  since  in  a  dreary 
London  garret?  In  poverty  and  neglect, 
under  hc^  deferred,  and  utter  forlomness, 
how  pitiful  it  is  to  hear  her  s^,  “  Now  that 
I  dve  entirely  alone,  I  show  Juno  more  at¬ 
tention  than  I  had  used  to  do  formerly.  The 
heart  wants  something  to  be  kind  to;  and  it 
consoles  us  for  the  loss  of  society,  to  see  even 
an  animal  derive  happiness  from  the  endear¬ 
ments  we  bestow  upon  it.” 

You  will  find  the  dog  a  delightful,  unhin¬ 
dering  companion  for  me  study,  taking  off 
the  edge  of  loneliness,  without  making  im¬ 
portunate  demands  upon  your  attention.  A 
child  is  apt  to  be  exigent  and  pertinacious 
in  its  solicitations,  —  a  dog,  never.  Have 
you  not  seen  him  crouched  with  head  be¬ 
tween  his  paws,  gazing  full-eyed  at  his  mas¬ 
ter,  who  is  reading,  or  writing,  and  lost  in 
thought?  Don’t  you  see  he  is  ready  to 
spring  for  a  frolic  if  a  gesture  invite  it,  but, 
tdl  then,  silent  as  ghosts  by  daylight.  How 
he  puzzles  his  simple  brain  as  his  eye  fol¬ 
lows  those  mysterious  hieroglyphics  you  are 
tracing,  and  how  often  you  are  reminded  of 
little  Dora  holding  the  pens  for  her  David 
Comierfield ! 

Have  you  a  neighbor  troubled  with  such 
a  horrible  Jlux  de  Itourhe  as  makes  you  bless 
the  memory  of  those  old  anchorets  who 
never  once  for  years  broke  the  leaden 
silence  of  their  tongues  ?  How  good  it  is 
to  turn  the  key  on  him  and  his  magpie 
chatterings !  How  it  increases  your  respect 
for  your  dumb  companion,  who,  with  the 
keenest  relish  for  a  bit  of  fun,  yet,  with  a 
true  knightly  courtesy,  subdues  his  desires 
to  your  mood,  and  awaits  your  invitation. 

We  are  happy  to  be  supported  here  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  companionship  of 
his  dogs  in  liis  study  he  felt  to  be  grateful 
society,  and  helpful  to  his  work.  We  would 
give  more  for  a  faithful  drawing  of  the 
Edinburgh  “  den  ”  where  the  Great  Wizard 
conjured  his  most  potent  spells,  than  any 
painting  of  “  Scott  and  his  Friends,”  illus¬ 
trious  and  elegant  though  the  company  may 
be.  There,  in  the  foreground,  sits  the  mas¬ 
ter  at  his  plain  desk,  thoughtfully  bending 
over  his  papers,  while  the  immense  form  of 
Maida,  his  shaggy  favorite,  is  stretched  at 
length  before  the  fire.  Yonder,  perched  on 


the  highest  round  of  the  book-ladder,  quite 
out  of  harm's  way,  crouches  Hense,  tlie 
beautiful  cat,  waiting  to  take  her  place  bv 
the  footstool,  whenever  it  shall  please  her 
rival  to  saunter  forth  for  a  walk.  To  one 
or  other  of  these  pets  Scott  is  ever  now  and 
then  tossing  a  friendly  or  comic  ejaculation, 
by  way  of  keeping  up  their  spirits  till  he 
can  take  time  for  a  frolic.  He  believed 
they  understood  every  word  he  said,  and 
there  did  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  clairvoyance 
between  them.  Who  can  tell  how  much  his 
elastic  froshness,  ixiwer  of  work,  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  nature  were  kept  in  tone  by  his  un¬ 
bending  himself  and  “leaning  from  his  hu¬ 
man  ”  toward  these  dumb  favorites  ? 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  whose  temper 
was  as  uncertain  as  an  Icelandic  geyser, 
foaming  up  without  apparent  cause,  and 
scalding  whatever  came  in  its  way,  who  in 
his  atrabilarious  moods  lashed  father,  mother, 
wife,  and  friend  alike,  —  the  savage  Landor 
lived  in  a  state  of  beautiful  and  tranquil 
friendship  with  his  dog.  Let  us  for  thi.s  re¬ 
peat  a  reguiescat  over  the  grave  of  the  gif  t¬ 
ed,  choleric  poet. 

Next  to  a  merry  child,  we  do  not  know  so 
good  and  healthy  a  companion  for  a  melan¬ 
cholic  man  as  a  dog.  He  does  not  call  over 
the  roll  of  your  ailments  with  dolorous  in¬ 
tonation,  nursing  and  petting  them  by  reci¬ 
tal,  nor  does  he  anger  you  by  combating  your 
splenetic  fancies.  He  just  ignores  them  so 
innocently  that  you  ignore  them  too.  If,  af¬ 
ter  a  convivial  evening,  you  awake  with  a 
pound  of  lead  in  the  epigastric  regions,  spi- 
der.s  in  your  eyes,  and  mephitic  vaimrs  coil¬ 
ing  through  your  brain;  if  the  day  looks 
cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary,  and  you  feel  half 
inclined  to  try  the  “  bare  bodkin  ”  remedy, 
rather  than  gruni  and  swest  under  u  i»ew\ 
life,  just  dra,w  <jo  your  cloilie.-,  and  open  ih*- 
door  to  your  dog.  See  what  a  deliriou.- 
^ uod-iiiovniug  he  ha»  reutly  lui'  vuu.  llu> 
he  leajts  upon  you,  and  sjtrinkles  you  all 
over  with  cool  fragrant  dew,  which  he  has 
brushed  from  lilacs  and  violet-borders ! 
How  his  eyes  flash,  and  his  tail  wags  like  an 
excited  pendulum,  as  he  winds  up  his  wel¬ 
come  with  a  series  of  acrobatic  somersets. 

Now  if  such  a  greeting  as  that  will  not 
flash  a  vivid  beam  among  the  noirs  raneitrs 
of  your  brain,  and  make  you  feel  that  tile  is 
dear,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  see  the 
sun,  you  may  as  well  make  your  will,  and 
pull  your  hypochondriac  nightcap  over  your 
eyes  for  all  time. 

When  you  remember  tliat  the  good  fellow 
will  have  just  such  a  welcome  ready  for  all 
the  household,  as  they  successively  app<‘ar, 
does  he  not  amply  ]>ay'  for  his  board  by  get¬ 
ting  the  day  under  way  so  heartily  and  hila¬ 
riously,  and  by  oiling  the  family  machinery, 
which  is  so  apt  to  creak  in  the  shivery 
morning  hours? 


If  the  Prussian  Cultus  Minister,  M.  von 
Muhler,  fails  to  benefit  the  people  whose 
intellectual  welfare  is  committed  to  his  keep¬ 
ing  by  an  enlightened  educational  policy,  he, 
at  all  events,  helps  them  over  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  thus  occasioned  by  the  abundance  of 
amusement  which  he  supplies.  Though  at 
present  such  a  rigid  moralist  that  he  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  a  mythological  figure,  M. 
Muhler  was  in  his  younger  days  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  admirer  both  of  Bacchus  and  of  'Venus. 
He  was  also  a  poet,  and  as  such  far  more 
successful  in  his  particular  line  than  he  is 
now  as  a  Minister.  His  drinking  songs  rank 
among  the  most  popular,  and  are  certainly 
the  merriest  that  Germany  possesses.  It  is 
the  Prussian  journalist’s  delight  to  point  out 
the  inconsistencies  of  his  saying  then  and 
now.  The  favorite  quotation  is  from  the 
well-known  song,  “  Straight  from  the  tavern 
as  homeward  I  go,”  naturally  and  graphi¬ 
cally  describing  the  impressions  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  a  man  leaving  his  tavern 
late  at  night  in  a  convivial  mo<m.  Lamps, 
houses,  streets,  seem  to  reel  round  and  round, 
and  the  moon  looks  uncommonly  queer ;  the 
natural  inference  is  that  they  must  be  drunk, 
and  I'or  a  sober  person  to  venture  among  so 
disreputable  a  set  would  clearly  be  the  height 
of  rashness.  So,  to  save  himself  from  the 
bad  company,  back  he  goes  into  the  tavern. 
Another  verse,  generally  suppressed,  has 
been  lately  du"  up  from  among  M.  Muhler’s 
manuscripts.  In  it  the  poet  seems  to  foresee 
his  future  exalted  dignity,  for  he  says  :  — 

**  If  a  minister  they  -d  make  me, 

Glass  in  hand, 

Never  should  my  fun  forsake  me, 

Qla.s8  in  hand ; 

IIow  I M  talk  and  how  I  ‘d  rule, 

Ilow  the  people  I  ^d  befool, 

Tipsy  should  be  all  the  land, 

OkM  in  hand.’’ 


A  CoNTiNKNTAL  publisher  announces  a 
translation  of  “Paradise  Lost  ”  into  Hebrew 
verse.  ' 
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WOMEN  AT  ThE  CAPITAL. 

IN  nddition  to  the  two  great  general  cliuiscs  of 
women,  the  fashionable  and  the  domestic, 
Washington  has  the  female  Lobbyists,  the  Cor¬ 
respondents,  and  the  Government  Clerks. 

I  had  always  heard  a  great  deal  about  those 
fair  lobbyists  —  that  they  were  perilously  pretty 
and  jK-rsistetit,  and  that  “  their  name  was  legion  ’’ 

_ but  I  have  seen,  or  at  least  known,  but  very 

few  of  them.  I  did  know  one  brave  lady  of 
this  sort,  a  few  years  ago.  She  had  a  claim,  — 

I  doubt  not  a  just  one  ;  but  all  the  more  hoi>e- 
less  for  that,  people  said,  —  and  in  her  desircra- 
tion  she  clutched  at  every  straw  of  possible  in¬ 
fluence  and  advatitage.  She  did  not  get  her 
bill  through  that  session,  nor  the  next ;  but  she 
worried  it  through  at  last.  Since  that  time  I 
have  never  doubted  the  doctrine  of  the  "  persc- 
veranee  of  the  saints.” 

If  she  had  been  younger,  her  claim  would 
have  been  stronger. 

Youth  and  beauty,  tact  and  elegant  dress,  arc 
the  great  aids  of  the  female  lobbyist.  The  cele¬ 
brated  -Mrs.  C - is  a  pretty,  dark-eyed,  dark- 

ringleteil,  girlish  person.  Madame  IjoIu  Montes 
would  have  made  a  mogniftcent  lobbyist,  with 
her  wonderful  bewitching  eyes,  her  lovely  hair, 
her  wit,  her  spirit,  her  matchless  audacity. 
alii-  could  have  got  through  a  inoilest  little 
claim  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  two,  for  losses 
incurred  through  eminent  and  faithful  disloyalty 
iluring  the  war,  —  she  could  have  got  a  com¬ 
mission  for  a  statue  as  big  os  the  CardilT  giant, 
of  our  late  lamented  President,  Andrew  Johnson. 

Seriously,  I  believe  that  the  number  of  female 
lobbyists  IS  much  exaggerated,  and  that  al¬ 
most  every  woman  of  them  is  working  in  the 
interest  of  some  m<in  whom  she  loves,  or  for 
children  depending  on  her. 

The  ladv-correspondents  are  an  enterprising, 
energetic,  liard-working,  wide-awake  set  of  wo¬ 
men.  They  are  well  jiaid  —  though  I  think  not 
80  well  as  men  would  be  for  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  lalior.  It  is  n  flne  fleld  for  a  clever, 
iirompt,  cultivated,  conscientious  woman,  who 
IS  willing  to  work  hard,  and  has  tact,  courage, 
and  self-reliance.  But  she  will  need  daily  to 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  temptation  to 
praise  unduly,  to  blame  unjustly,  to  flatter,  and 
to  satirize.  I  want  to  see  all  these  womcn- 
writers  here  stand  by  women,  faithfully,  valiant¬ 
ly,  whenever  legislation  touches  their  interests, 
and  through  good  and  evil,  minority  and  ma¬ 
jority  reports.  As  writers,  they  have  done  well 
thus  far ;  they  can  do  liettcr  if  they  will  give 
more  careful  study  to  great  ]H>litical  measures 
and  the  characters  of  leading  politicians ;  if 
they  will  write  more  for  men  and  women,  and 
less  fur  fops  and  fine  ladies.  Descriptions  of 
receptions  and  balls,  supjicrs  and  costumes,  are 
more  projicrly  left  to  .Tenkins.  They  belong  to 
his  province,  and  a  woman  should  lie  too  mag¬ 
nanimous  to  cut  into  his  narrow  sphere. 

Now  to  women  in  the  Departments ;  When 
Salmon  P.  Chose  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  first 
aji|iuinted  female  clerks  in  the  Treasury  and 
War  office,  it  was  a  brave,  and,  as  Kossuth 
might  say,  a  picotal  act  —  though  apparently 
necessitated  by  the  calamities  and  exigencies  of 
war.  It  was  generally  ihouglit  to  lie  a  tempo¬ 
rary  measure  of  economy,  and  a  concession  to 
loyal  and  suffering  womanhood,  —  but  I  do  not 
lielieve  those  great  secretaries  so  meant  it  If 
they  did,  they  “builded  better  than  they 
knew.” 

In  the  character  of  taskmaster  and  paymaster 
for  women,  our  Uncle  Samuel  is  hardly  the  mu¬ 
nificent  old  fellow  he  is  represented.  Taking 
the  great  cost  of  living  into  account,  —  for 
Washington  is  a  wickedly  expensive  plate, — 
!I00  a  year  is  not  such  a  princely  income  after 
all.  I  know  some  lady-clerks  —  widows,  with 
only  a  few  children  and  an  invalid  parent  or 
two  to  support  —  who  really  seem  quite  put  to 
it  to  get  along  on  that  salary.  Among  the  few 
who  have  been  able  to  lay  by  any  money  is  a 
certain  model  wife,  who  fur  some  years  has  been 
allowed,  bjy  special  favor,  to  take  home  and 
perform  all  the  work  of  her  paralyzed  husband, 
r'earing  always  dismissal,  tnough  wonderfully 
fitted  for  her  position,  she  has  managed  everv 
year  to  save  something  from  her  hiisliand’s  sal¬ 
ary.  By  the  way,  if  that  husband  whom  she  has 
so  long  toiled  for,  and  tenderly  nursed,  should 
die  to-day,  the  childless  widow  could,  by  law, 
only  have  her  “  thinls  ”  of  those  hard  earnings 
and  careful  savings,  —  the  bulk  would  go  to  her 
husband’s  nephews.  Pleasant  prosjicct  —  for 
the  nephews ! 

In  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Post-Office 
is  a  lieautiful  young  lady,  a  most  accomplished 
linguist,  who  for  some  years  post  has  mainly 
siipjiorted  an  invalid  father,  once  a  wealthy 
New  York  mcrehant.  She  does  the  work  of 
a  first-class  clerk  for  half-pay;  and  occasion¬ 
ally,  I  have  heard,  has  additional  work  from 
the  State  Department  —  translating,  &c.  —  to 
do,  for  no  pay  at  all.  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
is  a  lady  who  for  nine  years  has  held  a  most 
responsible  position,  is,  by  the  admission  of 
inure  than  one  commissioner,  one  of  the  ablest 
clerks  of  the  Department,  yet  who  gets  only 
her  S900,  and  secs  green,  incompetent  li03’s, 
whom  she  has  to  instruct  in  the  simplest  duties 
and  details  of  their  office,  put  over  her  noble, 
ni.itronly  hcaiL 

True,  Congress  has  put  it  in  the  power  of 
secretaries  and  commissioners  to  ])romotc  the 
liest  female  clerks  to  at  least  the  lowest  grade 
of  male  clerks,  in  the  matter  of  pay,  —  but  the 
law  is  almost  a  dead  letter,  except  in  the  case 
of  personal  favorites,  —  and  why  !  Sinqily  bc- 
vausc  there  is  at  present  no  ^lolitical  advantage 


ill  doing  justice  to  women.  As  philanthropic 
a  man  as  Mr.  Dawes  opjKiscs  all  projects  for 
raising  their  pay,  <is  the  friend  of  the  iromen  in 
the  Dejnirtment,  saying  that  the  change  would 
render  their  present  humble  positions  objects 
for  honorable  manly  enterprise,  —  that  women 
not  having  the  protection  of  the  ballot,  would 
1k'  driven  out  of  government  emploj'mcnt  alto¬ 
gether.  As  shrewd  a  jiolitician  as  General 
Butler  says  that  the  power  of  the  ballot  alone 
can  insure  to  women  c([ual  wages  fur  equal 
services. 

From  a  friend  thoroughly  acqnaiiitetl  with 
the  Department,  I  have  received  .some  interest¬ 
ing  facts  in  regard  to  several  of  the  noblest 
women  therein  employed.  I  (iiiotc  :  — 

“  Miss  M.  C - is  doing  the  work  of  a  six- 

teen-hundred-dollar  clerk,  —  receives  nine  hun¬ 
dred.  She  and  Miss  H.  C -  are  in  the  room 

with  male  clerks,  who  are  doing  precisely  the 
same  work  with  themselves,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  the  gentlemen  arc  not  as 
]irumpt  and  industrious  as  the  ladies.  There 
are  dozens  of  such  cases  in  every  department 
in  which  women  are  employed.  The  heads  of 
Bureaus  advise  the  ladies  not  to  agitate  for 
equal  eomjiensation  with  men,  because  if  their 
places  are  made  valuable  men  will  crowd  them 
out.  The  employment  of  women  here  i.s  an 
economical  measure,  you  know.  When  there 
arc  symptoms  of  revolt,  those  in  power  smile 
and  say,  ‘  If  you  do  not  choose  to  receive  wo¬ 
man’s  pay  for  doing  man’s  work  there  are 
plenty  who  will.’  This  is  a  great  and  glorious, 
a  wise  and  paternal  government,  as  we  have 
heard  all  the  days  of  our  life,  — it  gives  every 
advantage  to  its  suns,  and  keeps  its  daughters 
in  wholesome  subjection. 

“  As  for  laying  by  money  it  is  in  many  cases 
inijiossiblc.  I  know  of  three  ladies  who  have 
purchased  lots  and  built  themselves  eoinfortablc 
little  homes ;  but  it  was  by  dint  of  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  self-denial.  They  had  only 
S  900  a  year,  absolutely  no  other  income  ;  and  1 
I  am  afraid  each  little  home  is  under  the  shadow  i 
of  a  mortgage.  A  few  others  I  know,  who  are  i 
slowly,  painfully  adding  dollar  to  dollar,  and 
Ismd  to  bond,  for  the  piiqioso  of  providing  I 
homes  for  themselves  ancl  their  children.  Our  ! 

friend  Mrs.  L -  has  been,  you  know,  nine  ' 

years  in  oflice,  jierfurming  duties  for  which  a  | 
man  would  have  received  S  1,800,  —  but  being  a  i 
woman  she  should  have  gratefully  received  the  ' 
S  600  that  was  at  first  awarded  her,  and  when  | 
that  was  increased  to  S  700,  and  at  last  to  8  900,  ! 
she  should  have  asked  for  more  work. 

There  is  a  wild  rumor  afloat  almost  too  good 
to  be  true,  that  this  noble  woman  and  admirable 
clerk  is  to  be  promoted.  !Male  clerks  are  some¬ 
times,  even  without  political  influence  or  official 
favor,  ]iromoted  simply  on  the  ground  of  merit, 
and  superior  services,  —  for  womeii-clerks  pro¬ 
motion  on  such  honorable  grounds  is  almost 
unknown.  Women  who,  year  after  year,  finish 
books  that  are  models  of  mauty  and  accuracy, 
receive  the  same  pay  as  those  who  spell  home 
"  hum,”  and  make  a  very  small  i  do  duty  for  the 
first  personal  pronoun.  It  is  all  very  prepos¬ 
terous.  We  feel  convinced  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  nothing  can  remedy  this  wrong, 
this  mean  injustice,  but  the  ballot.  Practical 
men  in  the  Department  admit  this.” 

The  threat  or  warning  of  dismissal  to  which 
my  friend  alludes,  is  very  potent.  “  Look  out 
what  you  say,  or  you  will  have  a  big  yellow 
envelope  after  you  !  ”  These  yellow  ofiicial  en¬ 
velopes  are  almost  as  much  (treaded  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans. 
Many  a  poor  woman  has  fainted  or  burst  into 
a  fit  of  ]>assionatc  weeping  at  the  sight  of  one 
on  her  desk.  Sometimes,  dire  rumors  of  whole¬ 
sale  dismissal  arc  rife.  An  official  “  dressed 
(very  much  dressed)  in  a  little  brief  authority  ” 
said  to  me  lately,  “  You  must  remember,  madam, 
women  are  only  here  at  all  by  siiflerancc,  —  we 
could  turn  them  all  out  to-morrow.”  By  suf¬ 
ferance  !  We  gave  brothers,  husbands,  suns  to 
I  the  war  by  sufferance !  We  toiled  in  Sanitary 
Fairs,  made  shirts,  knit  stockings,  picked  lint, 
rolled  bandages,  canned  fruit,  nursed  wounded 
I  soldiers  bj'  sufferance  I  We  pay  taxes  by  suf- 
I  feraiice  —  jierhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  live  by 
j  sufferance. 

I  As  for  turning  all  these  women  out  —  well, 
the  Republican  party  has  done  some  bold,  some 
audacious  things,  but  it  will  never  dare  to  do 
this  thing.  Such  an  act  would  caii.se  another 
rebellion,  with,  I  truly  believe,  the  women  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  massed  against  it  Nor, 
though  a  loyal  Republican,  duly  praying  for 
President  Grant,  do  I  fear  the  Democratic 
party,  in  the  event  of  its  coming  into  power. 
Thev  are  “  men  with  sisters  and  wives,”  and 
would  never  inaugurate  a  new  administration 
by  a  wholesale  war  ujion  working-women. 
Some  Democratic  Congressmen  have  fcen  most 
anxious  to  have  justice  done  to  the  women 
clerks.  To  Jlr.  S.  L.  Cox  they  feel  esjiecially 
grateful. 

'  There  are  undoubtedly  some  women  in  the 
Departments  who  should  nerur  have  been  ajv 
pointed,  —  women  grossly  incompetent  —  wo- 
•  men  disloyal  to  the  government  —  women  more 
i  sadly  disloyal  to  womanhood.  Their  being 
!  here  is  the  fault  of  the  most  faulty  civil  service 
i  in  the  world.  But  all  that  the  best  women 
here  ask  is  simple  justice.  Thej'  would  have 
'  every  woman  applying  for  a  government  jx)- 
I  sition,  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  as  to 
I  her  fitness.  Thej-  would  not  have  her  sex,  her 
j’outh,  or  her  beauty  tell  for  or  against  her. 

I  “  Fair  play  and  no  favor,”  should  be  the  motto 
of  all  brave  women. 

I  ,  ~  UlUCU  UlUitiiiWUUlt. 


A  WRESTLE  WITH  NIAGARA. 

I  WAS  standing  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
advance  of  the  Clifton,  that  is,  thirty  or  forty 
yards  nearer  to  the  Horse-shoe  along  the  brink 
of  the  nKks,  and  opposite  the  American  full. 
The  ground  must  have  been  about  the  same 
height  08  the  opposite  fall,  but,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
mense  hill  down  which  the  rapids  rush,  it  was 
possible  to  distinguish  any  object  of  the  size  of 
a  teat  a  considerable  distance  above  the  fall,  so 
that,  now  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  I  saw  in  the 
middle  of  the  rapid,  a  huge  log  of  wood,  the 
trunk  of  a  tn*,  which  had  lodged  there  some 
year  before,  and  ujion  it  a  black  speck.  This, 
after  some  observation,  I  perceived  to  move.  It  i 
was  a  man.  Yes ;  he  and  his  two  companions  ^ 
had,  on  the  previous  night,  been  rowing  about 
some  distance  ateve  the  fall.  By  some  means  , 
or  other  they  had  ventured  too  near  the  rapids,  i 
had  lost  all  command  of  their  boat,  and  hatl  ; 
been  hurried  away  to  destruction.  It  was  sup-  ! 
posed  that  about  half  a  mile  ateve  the  fall  the  i 
t)oat  had  upset,  and,  with  two  wretched  men  ' 
still  clinging  to  it,  went  over  the  fall  at  about  ! 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night,  while  the  third  man 
was  driven  against  this  log  of  wood,  climbed  ! 
upon  it,  and  sat  astride  of  it  through  the  dark-  , 
ness  of  the  night,  amid  the  roar,  the  turmoil, 
and  the  dashing  spray  of  the  ra]>ids. 

I  crossed  the  river,  ascended  the  rock  by  the  | 
railway,  and  hurried  to  the  spot,  where  I  found  ' 
him  so  near  that  I  could  almost  distinguish  his 
countenance.  He  was  then  lying  along  the  log, 
grasping  it  with  both  arms,  and  appeared  ex¬ 
hausted  to  the  last  degree.  He  was  evidently  j 
as  wet  from  the  spray,  as  though  he  had  been  i 
standing  under  water.  By  this  time  people  j 
were  assembling,  and  different  plans  for  his  res-  ; 
cue  wMt*  proposed  and  discussed  on  all  sides ;  ' 
already  indeed,  one  effort  had  been  made.  A  i 
small  boat  had  been  firmly  lashed  to  a  strong  | 
cable,  and  dropped  down  to  him  from  the  bridge,  i 
which  crossed  the  rajiid  between  the  mainland  | 
and  Goat  I.sland,  about  sixty  yards  above  the  | 
log.  I 

This  boat  had  proceeded  a  few  yards  in  safety, 
was  upset,  spun  round  like  a  piece  of  cork  at 
the  end  of  a  thread  by  the  force  of  the  water, 
which  finally  snajiped  the  cable  in  two,  and  the 
teat  disappeared  over  the  fall. 

But  now  a  dcsjiatch  had  been  sent  to  Buffalo  ' 
(a  distance  of  little  more  than  twenty  miles)  by  . 
electric  telegraph,  desiring  that  a  life-teat  should 
be  sent  by  the  first  train,  9..‘iO  a.  .m.  and  , 
this  in  time  arrived,  borne  on  the  shoulders  I 
of  about  twenty  men,  and  a  splendid  boat  she  I 
was,  large,  built  entirely  of  sheet  iron,  with  air¬ 
tight  chambers;  a  teat  that  could  not  sink.  ! 
She  was  girt  round  with  strong  ropes,  and  two 
new  two-inch  cables  brought  with  her.  All  this  . 
arrangement  naturally  took  up  much  time,  and  i 
the  poor  wretch’s  impatience  seemed  extreme,  ' 
so  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  let  him  know  i 
what  was  going  on.  'I’his  was  done  by  means 
of  a  sheet,  ujicn  which  was  written  in  large 
letters  ill  Dutch  (his  native  language),  ‘‘The 
life-boat  is  coming.”  He  stcKid  up,  looked  in¬ 
tently  for  a  minute,  and  then  nodded  his  head.  , 
When  the  teat  was  at  last  launched,  the  ex-  ] 
citement  was  intense.  Two  cables,  each  held 
by  many  men,  were  let  down  from  cither  end  of 
the  bridge,  so  that  they  might  have  some  com¬ 
mand  in  directing  the  course  of  the  boat  down 
the  river.  She  seemed  literally  to  dance  iqion 
the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  cork. 

The  rajiid  consists  of  a  number  of  small  falls 
distributed  unevenly  over  all  parts  of  the  river, 
so  that  there  are  thousands  of  cross  currents, 
eddies,  and  whirlpools,  which  it  would  be  utterly  ' 
impossible  to  avoid,  and  in  which  lies  the 
danger  of  transit  for  any  teat  between  the  ■ 
bridge  and  the  log.  The  iite-teat’s  course  was 
steady  at  first :  she  arrived  at  the  first  fall,  she  j 
trippixl  up  and  swung  round  with  a  rush,  but 
continued  her  course  safely,  only  half  filled  with  | 
water.  Again  she  descended  with  safety,  but  at 
length  approaching  the  log  she  bccame_  unman-  ! 
agcablc,  swinging  either  way  with  immense  j 
force,  spinning  completely  over,  and  finally  i 
(lashing  against  the  log  with  such  violence  that  I 
I  fully  expected  the  whole  thing,  man  and  all,  j 
to  have  been  disl(xlged  and  hurried  down  the  i 
rapid.  But,  no,  it  stood  firm  —  the  teat  had 
reached  its  destination.  Yet,  alas !  how  useless  j 
was  its  position.  It  lay  completely  on  its  side 
above  the  log,  and  with  its  hollow  inside  di-  | 
reeled  towards  the  bridge,  played  upon  by  the  j 
whole  force  of  the  current,  which  fixed  its  keel 
firmly  against  the  log.  It  seemed  immovable. 
The  man  himself  climbed  towards  it,  and  in 
vain  tried  to  pull,  lift,  or  shake  the  teat ;  nor 
was  it  moved  until  both  cables  being  brought  to 
one  side  of  the  river  by  the  united  force  of  fifty 
or  sixty  men  she  was  dislodged  and  swung 
down  the  rapid  upside-down,  finally  pitching 
headlong  beneath  an  eddy,  entangling  one  of 
her  cables  on  the  rocks,  and  there  lying  beneath 
a  heavy  fall  of  water,  until  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  one  cable  teing  broken  by  the  efforts  of 
the  men  to  dislodge  her,  and  the  other  by  the 
sheer  force  of  the  current,  she  went  over  the 
falls,  —  the  second  sacrifice  to  the  poor  fellow, 
who  still  clung  to  the  log,  swayed  between  hope 
and  fear.  The  lo.«s  of  this  boat  seemed  a  great 
blow  to  him,  and  he  appeared,  os  far  as  we 
could  judge  at  a  distance,  at  times  to  give  way  to 
the  utmost  despair.  A  third  teat  was  now 
brought, — wooden,  very  long,  and  ttat-tettomed. 
Its  pas.iage  was  most  fortunate,  and  as  she 
floated  down,  even  alongside  of  the  log  without 
accident,  hope  beamed  in  every  countenance, 
and  we  all  felt  the  man  might  be  saved.  Hope 
also  had  revived  in  him.  He  stotxl  for  some 


time  upon  the  log  making  signals  to  those  who 
directed  the  boat. 

He  now  eagerly  seized  her,  drew  her  towards 
him,  jumped  into  her,  and  made  signs  to  them 
to  draw  him  up.  This  was  commenced,  but 
some  of  the  tackle  had  caught,  and  it  was 
deemed  luxeasary  to  let  it  l(x>se  for  an  instant. 
This  was  done ;  the  teat  floated  a  few  feet  down 
the  rapid,  swung  round  the  lower  end  of  the 
log,  entangling  the  cable  beneath  it,  and  there 
remained  immovably'  fixed.  Once  more  the 
poor  fellow’s  work  began.  He  drew  off  one 
of  his  boots  and  baled  the  teat,  he  pushed  at  the 
log,  climbed  iiixm  it,  and  us^  every  possible 
exertion  to  move  the  teat,  but  in  vain !  An 
hour  was  spent  in  these  fruitless  efforts,  —  an 
hour  of  terrible  suspense  to  all  who  beheld  him. 
He  worked  well,  for  he  worked  for  his  life. 
Three  months  after,  this  teat  retained  its  posi¬ 
tion,  nor  will  it  move  until  the  rocks  grind  its 
cable  in  two,  or  the  waters  tear  it  piecemeal 
into  shreds. 

Another  plan  must  be  devised,  and  this,  with 
American  promptitude,  was  soon  done.  A 
raft  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long  and  five 
feet  broad  was  knocked  together  with  amazing 
rapidity.  It  consisted  of  two  stout  poles,  made 
fast,  five  feet  asunder,  by  nailing  four  or  five 
pieces  of  two-inch  teaid  at  each  extremity; 
thus  the  machine  consisted  of  a  sort  of  skeleton 
raft,  with  a  small  stage  at  either  end.  On  one 
of  these  stages  —  that  to  which  the  cables  (of 
which  there  were  two)  were  lashed  —  was 
tightly  fixed  a  large  empty  cask,  for  the  sake  ol 
its  buoyancy,  on  the  other  a  complete  network 
of  cords,  to’ which  the  man  was  to  lash  himself ; 
also  a  tin  can  of  refri^hments,  he  having  taken 
nothing  since  the  evening  before  ;  three  or  four 
similar  cans,  by  the  way,  had  been  let  down  to 
him  already,  attached  to  strong  pieces  of  new 
line,  but  the  cords  bad  in  every  instance  been 
snapped,  and  the  food  lost. 

The  raft  was  finished,  launched,  and  safely  let 
down  to  the  log.  The  poor  fellow  committed 
himself  to  its  care,  he  lashed  his  legs  firmlv,  and 
then  ignalled  to  draw  him  up  ;  thus  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  the  ropes  had  begun  to  be  drawn  up, 
the  raft  advanced  under  the  first  pull,  but  its 
head  owing  to  the  great  light  cask,  dip}ied  te- 
neath  it,  and  as  the  raft  still  advanced,  the  wa¬ 
ter  broke  over  it  to  such  a  depth  that  the  man 
was  obliged  to  raise  himself  upon  all  fours, 
keeping  his  chin  weH  elevated,  to  avoid  being 
drowned.  We  expected  at  every  pull  to  sec  his 
head  go  under,  but  alas !  they  pulled  in  vain, 
for  the  front  of  the  raft,  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  falling  water,  had  come  in  contact 
with  a  itKk,  and  would  not  advance.  The  routes 
were  slackened,  she  fell  back,  but  again  hitched 
in  her  return.  It  was  then  determined  to  let 
her  swing  to  another  part  of  the  rapid,  where 
the  stR-am  did  not  apiiear  quite  so  impas¬ 
sable.  This  was  done,  and  a  second  attempt  to 
draw  it  up  was  made,  half  way  between  the  log 
and  the  op]iosite  shore  (a  small  island).  This 
also  failed  from  the  same  cause,  therefore  it  was 
projKised  to  endeavor  to  let  the  raft  float  down 
and  swing  round  upon  the  island.  This  was 
eomnienced,  but  with  the  old  result,  the  cable 
was  caught  in  the  rocks,  and  the  raft  remained 
stationary.  However,  she  wits  floating  easily, 
and  the  pixir  fellow  could  rest. 

Early  in  the  day  for  the  afternoon  was  now  far 
advanced,  one  of  the  large  ferry-boats  (built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  crossing  beneath  the  falls)  had  licen 
brought  up,  but  had  lain  idle.  This  was  now- 
put  into  requisition,  and  nobly  she  rode  down 
towards  the  raft,  whilst  in  breathless  silence  we 
all  Wii.vhtd  her  as  she  dipped  at  the  various 
falls,  and  each  time  recovered  herself  I  shud- 
deRHl  as  she  was  launchc'd,  for  I  began  to  sCc 
that  the  man  could  not  be  saved  by  a  teat ;  a 
teat  never  could  return  against  a  rapid,  however 
well  able  to  float  down  it.  No  sooner  would 
her  bow  come  into  contact  with  a  fall  than  it 
would  dip,  fill,  and  spin  round,  os  did  the  first 
skiff'  which  was  lost. 

The  jioor  fellow  himself  was  getting  impa¬ 
tient —  visibly  so.  He  untied  his  lashings, 
stood  upright  upon  the  raft,  eagerh-  waiting  to 
seize  the  teat,  and  jump  into  her.  She  had  but 
one  more  fall  to  pass,  and  that  fall  was  situated 
just  above  where  he  stood ;  she  paused  at  the 
i)rink  of  it,  swung  down  it  like  lightning,  and, 
as  he  leaned  forward  to  seize  her,  she  rose  on 
the  returning  wave,  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and 
he  struggled  hopelessly  in  the  overwhelming 
torrent. 

The  exclamation  of  horror,  for  it  was  not  a 
cry,  which  burst  from  the  thousands  who  by  this 
time  were  assembled,  I  shall  never  forget,  nor 
the  breathless  silence  with  which  we  watched 
him,  fighting  with  the  waters  as  they  hurried 
him  along  upright,  waving  both  arms  ateve  his 
head.  We  lost  sight  of  him  at  intervals,  yet 
again  and  again  he  reappeared,  and  I  thought 
hours  must  have  passed  m  lieu  of  (»ne  brief  half- 
minute.  But  the  end  came  at  last ;  once  more 
I  saw  his  arms  wildly  waved  above  his  head,  and, 
in  an  instant,  the  crowd  turned  from  the  spot  in 
dead  silence.  The  man  was  lost. 


The  London  Times  records  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abell ;  in  her  maiden  days,  the 
Miss  Balcombe,  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  First  Napoleon’s  career,  as  the 
young  lady  whose  sprightliness  and  sympathy 
were  among  the  few  things  which  rendered  liLs 
latter  days  in  exile  at  St.  Helena  supportable. 
Mrs.  Abell  published  some  memoirs  of  that  cap¬ 
tivity  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
when  she  was  often  to  be  seen  in  what  may  bo 
called  the  Bouapartist  circles  of  Loudon. 


FOR  TIIK  IMA  MONO  FIF.I.US. 


